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Block House and Fort on Mackinac Island. 


THE GREAT LAKES 


By RICHARD 


N the geography of the entire globe there 
is no parallel to those vast expanses of 
blue-green waters known as the Great 

Lakes of America. 

Other continents have immense inland 
bodies of water found singly, and occasion- 
ally as twin sisters, but nowhere in the rela- 
tionship that exists between the grand, 
gloomy mother, Lake Superior and her four 
fair daughters. 

Those long, wide stretches of fresh waters, 
linked by broad, clear rivers, with their 
western extremities in the heart of the con- 
tinent and their outlet on the Atlantic coast, 
a continuous waterway of nearly 2,500 
miles, are not only peculiar to America, 
but, together with the conformation of their 
shores, they reflect all the diversified phases 
of American life from the romantic, pictur- 
esque and idyllic to the industrial, commer- 
cial and sordid. 

They have enriched American history and 
literature for the three hundred years that 
have passed since Champlain first looked out 
upon the sheen of Huron, the central lake 
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in the chain, and among the most familiar 
names of American geography are those of 
men whose lives were lived upon their waters 
and shores—Champlain, Marquette, La Salle, 
Nicolette, Hennepin, Duluth, Joliet, Tonty 
and scores of other adventurous and daring 
spirits. 

The wonderful story of exploration and 
empire building in the Middle West has had 
the Great Lakes and the vast regions that 
encompass them as its most picturesque 
scene of activity. 

For nearly two hundred years after their 
discovery those mighty waters bore no 
weightier burdens than the primitive craft 
of the Indian, the explorer, the trapper, the 
fur trader, and those men of gentle and 
sainted memories, the Black Robes, bringing 
the message of the Cross. 

For the last one hundred years they have 
been conspicuous factors in the subjugation 
of a vast, wild, continental region, and its 
ultimate transformation into the seat of 
American agriculture, industry and com- 
merce. This transformation began with 
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American supremacy of the lakes, following 
the long struggle between the French and 
the British, and the supremacy has been 
maintained throughout the entire period of 
development. One shore of all the Great 
Lakes, except Lake Michigan, is in Canada, 
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“The straits are clear! The river is 
open !”’ 


In immediate response a Lake Michigan 
freighter utters a shriek of joy and breasts 
the cakes of ice floating past Mackinac, 
while a big whaleback, one of the lake pigs, 











A Passenger Steamer on the Great Lakes 


but the lack of development on the Canadian 
shore is in sharp contrast to the industrial 
activity of the American shore. Canadian 
navigation of the Great Lakes is infinitesimal 
when compared with the fleets that traverse 
the thousand miles’ length of American water 
between Buffalo, at the eastern end of Lake 
Erie, and Duluth at the head of Lake Su- 
perior, together with the three hundred 
miles’ length of Lake Michigan between 
Chicago and the straits of Mackinaw. 

There are few, if any, single events in the 
commercial life of the nation of such sig- 
nificance to so many people as the opening 
of navigation on the upper lakes. For 
weeks before this event the lake mariners, 
the millions engaged in the industries of the 
lake regions, including those dwellers in the 
populous cities along the lake shores, whose 
affairs are associated with lake traffic and 
commerce, watch with increasing interest 
the ice jam in the St. Mary’s River and the 
floe in the straits of Mackinaw. Not many 
days after the middle of April the signals 
go out from Mackinac, the cross-roads of 
the Great Lakes, and Sault Ste. Marie, the 
gateway to Superior, that set in motion the 
fleets of a mighty traffic and commerce: 


with a bass grunt of satisfaction, pokes its 
long, steel snout into the dissolving frag- 
ments of the pack coming down from the 
St. Mary’s River. 

Out on the great stretches of waters be- 
tween the three termini of uninterrupted 
lake navigation, Buffalo, Chicago and Du- 
luth, hundreds of smoky trails, and innu- 
merable white sails with the wind sitting in 
their shoulders, mark the course of other 
members of the fleets that carry the iron, 
copper, lumber, wheat, coal and the minor 
products to and from five thousand miles of 
coast. These fleets have a combined ton- 
nage in excess of one and a half millions, 
and the immense traffic and commerce they 
bear is the dominant and impressive feature 
of the Great Lakes. 

A bird’s-eye view of the lake regions and 
tributary country conveys a better idea of 
the volume and value of this traffic and 
commerce than can be obtained even from a 
table of statistics. The scene that discloses 
itself is a magnificent panorama of diversi- 
fied industries extending from the great iron 
ranges of Northern Minnesota through im- 
mense granaries south and west, including 
the wheat fields of the great Northwest, 
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Eastern Wisconsin, Northern Illinois and 
Indiana, the great iron, copper and lumber 
regions of Michigan, thence eastward through 
the manufacturing north shores of Ohio, the 
coal fields of that state and Pennsylvania, to 
the lake metropolis of the Empire State. 
The granaries of Minnesota empty their 
products into the lap of Duluth and its 
neighboring city of West Superior at the 
head of navigation; the wheat fields of Wis- 
consin find an outlet at Milwaukee on the 
west shore of Lake Michigan; northern IIli- 
nois and Indiana have a grain market and a 
port of shipment at Chicago. Various ports 
along the entire chain of lakes swell the 
shipment of wheat and other grains until 
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they reach the enormous total of 400,000,000 
bushels annually. The shipments of food 
stuffs is further increased by 350,000 tons 
of flour. The bulk of this grain trade con- 
verges at Buffalo as a point of discharge, 
and transhipment to the Atlantic coast. 

The iron industry of the Lake Superior 
region furnishes an immense volume of 
traffic. Fifty miles north of Duluth is the 
first of two great iron ranges, the Mesaba 
and the Vermillion, from which two of our 
modern feudal lords, Rockefeller and Flag- 
ler, supply the iron and steel trust with a 
large amount of raw material. The balance 
of the iron ore shipments is from the Go- 
gebic, Menominee and Marquette ranges in 
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Down the St. Clair River, Showing Summer 
Houses on the Banks 

View in “Snow Islands.” 

Summer Resort on “Snow Islands. 


Lake St. (¢ 


4. Club House on St. Clair Flats. 


‘Towin joats in the U. S. Government Canal in 





Ice Jam at End of U. S. Ship Canal, Lake St. Clair. 












the northern peninsula of Michigan, which 
constitutes the deeply indented south shore 
of Lake Superior for three-fourths of the 
length of those waters. Of the 20,000,000 
tons of iron ore output annually from those 
five ranges 15,000,000 tons pass out of Lake 
Superior 
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met and Hecla mines with the deepest shaft 
in the world. This region produces more 
than $25,000,000 worth of copper annually. 
The lumber traffic is confined largely to 
the lakes below Superior. The heart and 
center of the lumber region is in the lower 
peninsula of 





through the 
United States 
ship canal at 
Sault Ste. 
Marie, and 
the remainder >» 
finds an out- 
let into Green 
Bay, that 
long, left arm 
of northern 
Lake Michi- 
gan. The iron 
and steel 
mills at Chi- 
cago and Mil- 
waukee util- 
ize great 
quantities of 
this ore, but 
the bulk of it 
passes east- 
ward. 

The fleets 
that distrib- 
ute this prod- 
uct among 
the iron and 
steel manu- 
factories 
along the 
south shore 
of Lake Erie, 














as well as 
those that 
discharge cargoes consigned to Pittsburg, 
carry back from the ports of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Erie, Pa., Ashtabula, Fairport, Cleve- 
land, Huron, Sandusky, Toledo, O., and minor 
Lake Erie ports about forty per cent. of 
10,000,000 tons of coal that finds an outlet 
on the grimy south shore of shallow and 
restless Erie. The south shore of Lake 
Superior is not given over entirely to the 
iron industry. Midway in the four hundred 
mile stretch of water between Duluth and 
Sault Ste. Marie, the copper region of the 
upper peninsula of Michigan projects its 
northern extremity into Lake Superior like 
a huge bird’s claw, forming Keweenaw Bay 
on the east. On the outer rim of the claw, 
or Keweenaw peninsula, are the great Calu- 





Towing the Northland Through the U. S. Government Dock at 
the “Soo,” 


Michigan, 
which pro- 
bin jects north- 
\ ; ward to the 
straits of 
Mackinaw, its 
west coast 
washed by ° 
Lake Michi- 
gan and its 
eastern coast 
forming the 
west shore 
line of Lake 
Huron. The 
conforma- 
tions of the 
shores give 
this peninsula 
the shape of 
a hand, and 
the deep in- 
dentation of 
the Huron 
shore made 
by Saginaw 
Bay near the 
lower end of 
the lake helps 
to form a 
huge thumb. 
This is the 
region that 
gave a Saw- 
yer and his 
‘‘har’l’’ to the Senate, and an Alger and 
another ‘‘bar’]’’ to the Cabinet. It is thick 
with towns at the mouths of creeks and 
rivers, swarming with the rough men of the 
woods. In the autumn the dwellers in the 
lake region frequently can mark its exact 
location by immense volumes of smoke that 
the stiff breezes of the lakes are unable to 
dissipate and which settles down thickly 
upon remote cities and fills the nostrils of 
the urbanite with its pungent odor. Then 
we know that the fire is eating its way 
throughout the drought-stricken forest, and 
that habitations and even towns are disap- 
pearing down its red gullet. The lumber 
barons have almost stripped this region of 
its pine, and are now cutting the hemlock 
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for tanbark and attacking the hard woods. 
The fleets of the captains of the lumber 
industry sail out of Bay City at the head of 
Saginaw Bay and around the ‘‘thumb”’ into 
Lake Huron in endless procession. The outer 
line of the ‘‘thumb,’’ together with a long 
stretch of the peninsular coast north of 
Saginaw Bay are barren, sandless and _ har- 
borless, and it is there that the wrecks pile 
up in greater number than upon any other 
stretch of lake coast. Fortunate is the lum- 
ber hooker that can descry the coming storm 
and reach the artificial harbor at Harbor 
Beach, on the outer coast, where the nail 
joins the cuticle of the thumb before the 
gale is upon her. The magnitude of the 
lumber traffic of the lakes may be estimated 
from the fact that 4,000,000,000 feet of 
lumber have been cut in the Michigan woods 
in a single year. 

In the diversified traffic and commerce of 
the lakes, the connecting rivers and canals 














Island. 


View on Mackinac 


A glimpse of the lower cit nd the per city 


have important and interesting functions. 
Throughout the world nearly all rivers used 
as pathways of commerce are dirty, sullen, 
sluggish streams befouled by sewage and 
further disfigured by unsightly architecture. 
The rivers connecting the Great Lakes are 
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among the most beautiful in the world. 
Although for occasional lengths two of them 
have narrow channels, the rivers themselves 
attain a width of from one to three miles 
of clear water flowing between high em- 
bankments and beautified by groups of 
wooded islands. 

The St. Mary’s River, ninety miles in 
length, connecting Lake Superior with Lake 
Huron, has been highly developed for com- 
mercial purposes by Government expendi- 
ture of large sums of money in clearing 
away the smaller rapids, but the big rapid 
near the northern end of the river, the Sault 
(rapid) Ste. Marie (Saint Mary), which the 
American vandal of speech, with his mania 
for phonetics has converted into the ‘‘Soo,’’ 
could not be disposed of in like manner and 
was overcome by the construction of a 
United States ship canal containing the 
largest lock in the world. There the vessels 
go up and down an eighteen-foot stairway 
in almost continuous lines. 

An accurate record is kept of the traffic 
through this lock, the aggregate of which is 
25,000,000 tons annually; 15,000,000 tons 
is iron ore, and 4,000,000 is coal. The 
remainder is grain and its chief product— 
58,000,000 bushels of wheat and 7,000,000 
barrels of flour. The total estimated value 
of the traffic passing through the ‘‘Soo’’ 
lock is $281,364, 750. 

The St. Clair River which connects the 
southern end of Lake Huron with the little 
fat baby lake, St. Clair, has the same narrow 
channel at the St. Mary’s for nearly its en- 
tire length of thirty-five miles. The shallow- 
ness of Lake St. Clair and the silt poured 
into it by the river combine to create a con- 
dition at the river mouth similar to the 
delta at the mouth of the Mississippi. The 
exasperating impediment to navigation was 
overcome by the construction of a ship canal. 
The delta which is at the northern end of 
this canal is the most Venetian scene in 
America. It forms a group of little islands, 
known as the St. Clair flats, covered by sum- 
mer cottages and club-houses, with the crys- 
tal streets and avenues spanned by rustic 
bridges. 


Lake St. Clair is connected with Lake 
Erie by the most beautiful river in the 
world, as well as the world’s greatest 


waterway of traffic in point of tonnage—the 
Detroit. All of the traffic of the upper lakes 
destined for the iron and steel manufactories 
that hide the southern shores of Lake Erie 
in a smoky pall; all the fleets with cargoes 
from the granaries of the West for the eleva- 
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tors at Buffalo, and a large proportion of 
the fleets that bear the coal and other nat- 
ural products and the package freight of the 
Great Lakes region pass up and down the 
twenty-seven miles of bright, clear water 
that bears the name of Detroit River. 
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seas, is the food market of the world and the 
commercial center of the American nation. 
The Great Lakes have made Buffalo the 
second city of importance in the Empire 
State, the greatest point of exchange be- 
tween rail and water traffic on the globe, 
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\ Whaleback Freighter in the “Soo” Canal. 
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nger traffic is the pher ( ‘ ich plied 


River connection for the purposes of con- 


tinuous navigation is interrupted at the 
eastern end of Lake Erie. Niagara has 


proved an effective cut-off, and the Welland 
Canal in Canadian territory cannot accommo- 
date the larger class of lake freighters. 
Hence in the region of the other lakes, Lake 
Ontario has come to be regarded as an inde- 
pendent body of water rather than as a 
member of the Great Lakes family, and has 
no part in the general interchange of Ameri- 
can lake traffic and commerce. 

The story of the development of the in- 
dustries of the lake region and the growth 
of interlake commerce is written in the his- 
tories of the great cities of commercial and 
manufacturing importance which line the 
American shore of all the lakes. 


Chicago, the mistress of these inland 
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Seaton whaleback built for pas- 
Front, Chicago, 


Th y 
and the World's Fair grounds. 


and the fourth port of the world in the vol- 
ume of its tonnage. 

They have made Cleveland, near the mid- 
shore of Lake Erie, an iron and steel center 
of manufacture second only to Pittsburg. 

Detroit, the oldest city on the Lakes, and 
most closely associated with their history, 
is also the most beautiful. With nine miles 
of water frontage and a magnificent city 
park on one of the large islands in the river, 
it is even more picturesque in its approaches 
than Cleveland-on-the-bluffs. It has grown 
so steadily in commercial importance that 
its business characteristics now possess a 
greater interest than either its scenic fea- 
tures or historic localities. 

Milwaukee, the second city of importance 
on Lake Michigan, is the brewing center of 
the world, but it manufactures more iron 
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than beer, and nearly half as much flour, 
and does an immense business in meats and 
leather. 

Duluth, the commercial ruler of Lake 
Superior, has achieved a greatness almost 
equal to that predicted in the hyperbolic 
ridicule of Proctor Knott. 

All of the cities of established commer- 
cial importance on the Great Lakes, except 
Duluth, have large shipyards, equipped for 
the construction of even the largest types of 
ocean vessel, Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Bay City, at the 
head of Saginaw Bay. 

Just across the St. Louis River from Du- 
luth, her sister city of West Superior also 
has large shipyards, and it is there that the 
whalebacks, the curious craft that look like 
a huge boiler afloat, are built. 

By the time industrial and commercial 
lake traffic is well under way and its busy 
burden bearers begin to groan and sweat 
beneath their loads, the aristocracy of lake 
craft appears upon the scene—graceful twin- 
screw liners, looking as cool and trim as a 
summer girl and easy-going side-wheelers 
suggestive of the bulk and stateliness of 
dowagers—the inaugural procession of the 
passenger fleets which distribute upon the 
islands and the favored spots along the 
mainland, a tired army of deserters from 
the towns and cities of a dozen states. Ex- 
cept where great industries have made rest 
and recreation impossible the American 
shores of the lakes are highly developed for 
resort purposes. 

The Canadians have not taken advantage 
of the possibilities of their shores in this 
respect. Big summer resorts are crowded 
and noisy places, and our Canadian cousin 
dislikes crowds and loves quiet; they are 
expensive, and the average Canadian is 
thrifty and frugal. He prefers a cozy little 
inn, where the charge is strictly moderate, 
to the commercial hotel with its prosperity 
prices. A cabin suits him better than even 
a cottage, but the possession of wealth 
would never tempt him to desecrate a scene 
of natural beauty as American millionaires 
have done in the beautiful archipelago of 
the Thousand Islands by the erection of 
huge, weird, ghost-like castles, of which the 
late George M. Pullman’s Castle Rest isa 
type of the worst. The Canadians are not 
without some beautiful and expensive resorts, 
such as Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, and 
Manor Richelieu, on the lower St. Lawrence, 
but they are supported chiefly by American 
patronage. 
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There are fewer large resorts on Lake 
Erie than on any of the lakes, which is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the magnifi- 
cently developed harbors on the south shore 
of that lake have been utilized for traffic to 
meet the wants of the great agricultural, 
industrial and commercial region of North- 
ern Ohio and Northwestern Pennsylvania. 
In the southwestern end of the lake, how- 
ever, the historic region of Put-in-Bay, with 
its clusters of islands, is left to the summer 
idler and the omnipresent excursionist. The 
big resorts are all in the regions of the 
upper lakes. 

The Hub of the Great Lakes resort region, 
the summer Mecca of Western wealth and 
fashion, is Mackinac, at the very finger tips 
of the hand of Michigan, rising out of the 
water, in almost circular form, like the 
Great Turtle for which it was named: Mack- 
inac, the junction, where the water of the 
stately Michigan and the boisterous Huron 
mingle in the straits of Mackinaw, the 
Mackinac of the Objibways, of the French, 
the British, and lastly of the Americans. 
Here for forty years that shrewd German 
from the Rhine, John Jacob Astor, main- 
tained the headquarters of the American 
Fur Company, and disputed with the Mac- 
Kenzies, MacTavishes and the other feudal 
lords of the old Northwest Company for the 
supremacy of the fur-bearing regions of the 
lakes and great Northwest. The old Astor 
trading post has been converted into a hotel, 
but many relics and records have been pre- 
served; they are interesting to the student 
of history, but doubly so to the student of 
heredity. 

On this enchanted isle Schoolcraft ren- 
dered a thankless but most important service 
to literature by writing the ‘‘History of the 
North American Indians.’’ Here also he 
gathered and wrote the Legend of Hiawatha, 
which Longfellow converted into the Kale- 
vala of the red race. 

Rich as Mackinac is in literature—legend- 
ary and historical—Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood and Constance Fennimore Woolson 
have made distinct additions in the ‘‘ White 
Islander,’’ by the former, and the story of 
**Anne,’’ by the latter. 

How it must jolt the artist and the scholar 
coming for the first time upon the magnifi- 
cent bluffs that overlook the broad, flat 
beach, with their green background of arbor- 
vitae, to find them occupied by palatial resi- 
dences of the city type, facing blue grass 
lawns that are shaved against the grain and 
nurtured by the sprinkling hose, in the midst 
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of which flower beds have been laid out with 
geometrical precision, and exotics from the 
hothouse have been transplanted in the de- 
signs of hearts and stars after the plan of 
floral decoration in city parks. One instinct- 
ively looks around for the old familiar floral 
greeting, ‘‘Welcome G. A. R.”’ 

On the most desirable bluff the artist and 
scholar may see the summer mansions of 
two Chicago saloon keepers, while between 
them stands the summer palace of a Chicago 
pork packer, furnishing the ham for the 
architectural sandwich. The irreverent have 
christened this row of summer residences 
**Cocktail Terrace.’’ 

The artist turns inland, whence the mingled 
odor of cedar and wild flowers is wafted to 
his nostrils, and the scholar saturated with 
the history, legendary lore, romance and 
poetry of the isle sadly follows after, while 
the occupants of the bluff, in uninterrupted 
delight, continue to nestle close to the heart 
of nature. 

From Mackinac to the peach orchards of 
St. Joe, Michigan, opposite Chicago, the 
entire east shore of Lake Michigan is a con- 
tinuous liae of summer resorts, the most 
important and highly developed of which are 
near the northern end of the lake, beginning 
within a hundred miles of Mackinac, at 
Grand Traverse Bay, continuing northward 
around Little Traverse Bay and ending at 
the island—the resorter never refers to 
Mackinac by any other name than ‘‘the 
island.’’ The most southerly of these upper 
Lake Michigan resorts is Charlevoix, which 
guards the entrance to both Grand Traverse 
and Little Traverse Bay. It would be a long 
and difficult task to spoil the natural beauty 
of Charlevoix by modernizing it with lawn 
mowers, sprinkling hose and geometrical 
flower beds, and those who have tried it 
have not entirely succeeded. Together with 
Petosky, a few miles north, and Traverse 
City, at the head of Grand Traverse Bay, it 
forms a trio of the most fashionable resorts 
of Northern Lake Michigan. Less fashion- 
able but more important than any of the 
resorts of Lake Michigan is Bay View, on 
Little Traverse Bay, just north of Petosky, 
where the Bay View Assembly and Summer 
University, and the Bay View Reading Circle 
are attended by thousands of people every 
summer. About midway between Chicago 
and Mackinac, on the east shore of Lake 
Michigan the Epworth League has its own 
resort, at Ludington, Michigan, where the 
faithful gather in great numbers and keep 
alive their zeal even in the sultry season. 


Bay View Assembly and University, and 
the Epworth League Assembly are the best 
types of the numerous cantons along the 
Great Lakes. Not only on the lake shores, 
but at the inland resorts, as well, the facili- 
ties for intellectual development are a char- 
acteristic feature of the vacation season in 
the West. 

Near the northern shore of Lake Huron, 
about fourteen miles from Mackinac, is a 
beautiful group of islands, Les Cheneaux 
(The Oaks), upon which the Americans, with 
fine contempt for all languages, sometimes 
including their own, have fastened the name 
of ‘*The Snows,’’ or ‘‘Snow Islands.’’ This 
is not an isolated instance of the phonetic 
system of translation adopted by the Ameri- 
can in the wake of the Frenchman along the 
Great Lakes. Yet one would scarcely expect 
the veriest tyro to go astray on Point aux 
Pins, in the straits of Mackinaw. Surely 
that must be the Point of Pines, and so it 
was until the American came along and 
decided that it should be called Pin Point. 

The resort regions of Lake Huron, aside 
from the island resorts near Mackinac, are 
in Canadian territory. In Georgian Bay, the 
great eastern arm of Huron, and in the north 
channel leading therefrom to Lake Superior, 
with a combined length of two hundred and 
thirty miles, our Canadian cousins have the 
most picturesque scenery and the best natural 
resorts on their side of the Great Lakes. In 
the north channel are the Thirty Thousand 
Islands, and the entire north shore is pecul- 
iarly adapted to resort purposes, but not 
fully developed. 

Not all of the Canadian steamship lines 
that ply between the southeastern ports of 
Georgian Bay and the ports of Lake Superior 
pass through that group of innumerable 
islands. The passengers on the Canadian 
Pacific steamships which ply between Owen 
Sound, on the south shore of Georgian Bay 
and Fort Williams, on the northwest shore 
of Lake Superior, do not even get a glimpse 
of them, for these vessels pass out into 
Lake Huron through a western passage be- 
tween the mainland and Grand Manitoulin 
Island. These steamers formerly connected 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway at Port 
Arthur, five miles north of Fort Williams, 
but when the local officials compelled the 
road to pay its back taxes, the indignant and 
outraged officials moved their docks and 
other terminal property to Fort Williams. 
Port Arthur has recovered from the blow, 
but for a long period the grass grew in her 
once busy streets as a warning to public 
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officials not to interfere with the sacred 
right of railroads to dodge their taxes. 

While Lake Michigan is bordered by 
island resorts for the American, and Lake 
Huron is developing a beautiful resort region 
for Canadians, the lake that possesses a 
universal 
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pany, and bought 40,000 acres of land. Then 
he discovered that the iron had no commer- 
cial value, so he decided to sell the land. 
‘‘What is it good for?’’ asked his intended 
victim. 
‘*Good for? Why, man, just think of own- 
ing a tract of 





charm for the 
tourist and 
the camper- 
out is Su- 
perior. The 
vastness of 
the Lake Su- 
perior region 
is appalling. 
The gigantic 
industries 
along the 
south shore 
of the Mother 
of Lakes 
are mere 
splotches 
upon a scene 
of primitive 
wildness. 

The tourist 
feels the chill 
of that four- 
teen hundred 
miles stretch of clear, cold water, with a 
maximum temperature of about forty-nine 
degrees, as soon as the steamer with her 
prow toward the head of navigation enters 
the lake, the largest body of fresh water 
in the world, and fed by two hundred rivers. 
The cry of ‘‘man overboard!’’ would not 
even cause the steamer to slow up, for 
all attempts at rescue would be useless. 
The embrace of those icy waters means cer- 
tain and sudden death, and the victim never 
rises to the surface. 

After leaving Sault Ste. Marie, steamers 
pass through White Fish Bay, which narrows 
at its southern end into St. Mary’s River. 
The epicure casts a longing glance over the 
rail for a chance view of the dainty white- 
fish that gives Lake Superior its chief fame 
among autocrats of the dinner table. At the 
western end of the bay, the south shore (one 
of those innumerable jagged strips of Michi- 
gan) sticks out like an eye-tooth forming 
Whitefish Point. North and east from White- 
fish Point stretches a barren coast, and be- 
hind it the undeveloped region of Ontario 
Province. 

Some years ago a man discovered iron in 
this particular locality, organized a com- 
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land contain- 
ing forty 
thousand 
acres; think 
of the area, 
the space !’’ 

**Yes, that’s 
a lot of land, 
1 know,’’ re- 
plied the in- 
tended vic- 
tim, ‘*but 
what can I 
do with it? 
How can I 
utilize it?’’ 

The owner 
got an in- 
spiration. 

= Taeo. 8 
the finest lo- 
cation in the 
world,’’ he 
suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘for an air-ship factory !’’ 

On the extreme north, and on the upper 
west shore of Superior, conditions change. 
Forest, river and inland lake appear, with 
miles of forest, river and inland lake behind, 
an empire where the old Northwest Company 
held feudal sway and its army of trappers, 
coureurs du bois, foraged for pelts; where 
the Indians skinned the animals and the 
traders skinned the Indians. 

Inland from the west shore, on both sides 
of the international boundary, the last of the 
moose roam the beautiful chains of interior 
lakes, and the mother partridge and her 
brood, that have never heard the crack of a 
rifle, flutter along in front of the camper, 
devoid of the instinct to hide, trying only 
to avoid being trampled on. 

Within twenty miles of the west shore of 
Superior the international boundary line 
passes just north of the most picturesque 
island of the lake, Isle Royal, forty-five 
miles in length and twelve across, and ex- 
cept for some improvements at its harbor, 
almost as primitive as when discovered. It 
has all the characteristics of a continent. It 
contains lakes two or three miles in length 
and many feet above the waters of Superior, 
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the outlets to which are swiftly-flowing 
trout streams. In the winter the ice closes 
in for the twenty miles between Isle Royal 
and the mainland, and red deer cross to the 
island. 

Thus it happens that the lowly camper 
upon the isle, inhabited only by the ax-men 
who serve its English owners as guards, 
hears a gentle noise in the night, and raising 
the bottom of his tent looks out upon the 
deer in the moonlight going down to drink, 
fearless because they have never known 
cause for fear. 

In almost any section of the Lake Superior 
country the sportsman with rod or gun or 
camera finds the game to his hand. In the 
tourist guide books every one of the hun- 
dreds of interior lakes in the northwest is 
either a hunter’s or a fisherman’s paradise. 
But just north of the extreme north end of 
Lake Superior, in Ontario, is Lake Nepigon, 
a body of water about forty by fifty miles 
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with an attraction for fishermen beyond even 
the description of guide book literature. It 
needs no press agent, for all real fishermen 
in the upper lake regions know it as the 
battleground of eleven-pound trout that bear 
all the markings of the brook species, the 
genuine salmo fontinalis. 

The interior lakes of Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota have a greater attraction 
for line and rod fishermen than the Great 
Lakes, although excellent sport is to be had 
at some of the upper lake resorts—‘‘the 
Snows, ’’ for instance—where the gamest big 
fish in the world, black bass and muskellunge 
(also spelled maskalong, maskilonge, muskel- 
longe—each person selects his own orthogra- 
phy) may be had for the fighting. 

The commercial fisheries of the lakes 
yielding whitefish, bass, lake trout, herring, 
pickerel and perch, are located in all the 
bays and inlets of Lake Superior, the entire 
western shores of Lakes Michigan and Huron, 
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the bays and inlets at the southwestern end of 
Lake Krie in the region of Put-in-Bay, and in 
all of the rivers connecting the Great Lakes. 
They are second in importance only to the 
cod fisheries of the Atlantic coast. They are 
inconsequential, however, when compared to 
the principal industries of the lakes, and of 
little interest when compared with the pic- 
turesque scenic features of the regions in 
which they are located, but they neverthe- 
less constitute a noticeable detail of a Great 
Lakes picture. In this picture there is a 
continuous shift of scene from the sordid 
to the idyllic, from the modern to the 
primitive; grin.y industry alternating with 
luxurious idleness, and summer villas 
sandwiched between scenes of commercial- 
ism. 
An analysis of the conditions that govern 
ocean and lake navigation respectively does 
not justify the frequently assumed superior- 
ity of the ocean navigator over his brother 
of the Great Lakes. The captain of the big 
ocean liner is a man that inspires confidence 
and commands respect. The rules of his 
company frequently compel him to be exclu- 
sive and sometimes autocratic. In the face 
of impending disaster he proves himself to 
be a clear-headed man with plenty of iron in 
his blood. He is skilled in the mathematics 
of navigation, and acquainted with peril, 
yet there are difficult problems of naviga- 
tion and ship handling with which he never 
has to deal. His realm is the open water. 
When his ship leaves port, in tow of a tug, 
he is second in command; a pilot stands 
upon the bridge, steers her through the 
channels of the bay and walks her down to 
open water. There is unlimited sea room 
in which to struggle with the dangerous 
storm; the coast is hundreds of miles away, 
and there are no shoals or reefs or hidden 
jagged rocks awaiting a chance to batter or 
stab the floundering craft to death. As the 
ocean liner nears her destination, another 
pilot meets her in the open sea, takes her 
into port, and with the help of tugs, fore 
and aft, slowly and laboriously lays her be- 
side her dock. 

Except in rare instances, the lake vessel 
puts to sea under her own steam, with her 
captain on the bridge in the dual capacity 
of captain and pilot. When the storm breaks 
almost without warning as lake storms do, 
the vessel is never far from shore; sea room 
is scant and lake harbors have narrow 
mouths, guarded by menacing reefs and 
shoals. Under. her own steam, the lake 
With 


captain takes his vessel into port. 
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a rudder surface from two to four times 
larger than that of her ocean prototype, she 
responds to the turn of the wheel as sud- 
denly and as surely as the trained cow pony 
obeys the slightest pressure of the rein 
against his neck. With a deftness that 
would not crush an eggshell she is laid 
alongside her dock. 

The mathematics of navigation is the 
least of a lake captain’s knowledge. To 
master lake navigation he must know the 
conformation of five thousand miles of coast, 
every bay, strait, inlet, channel, river and 
harbor, and every ship path among the in- 
numerable islands of the Great Lakes. 

The hydrographic office at Chicago main- 
tains a school of navigation for lake captains 
where they may qualify also as masters of 
ocean-going craft. 

There are many people in the lake regions 
who believe that there will be a time when 
it will be necessary for the lake captains to 
have a technical knowledge of salt water 
navigation. The lake region and tributary 
country with thirty-five millions of people is 
the undisputed commercial and industrial 
center of the nation, and ambitious to domi- 
nate its social, intellectual and artistic life, 
yet the vast commerce between Europe and 
the interior of this country is all subjected 
to transhipment. Between Buffalo and the 
Atlantic seaboard it is forced to pay heavy 
tribute to railways and to the middlemen 
who rehandle the cargoes. 

Last year an attempt was made to estab- 
lish a direct line of steamships between 
Chicago and Europe. It was partly a fail- 
ure, not wholly because of the impediments 
to navigation in Kastern rivers and narrow 
Canadian canals, but chiefly because of the 
opposition of transcontinental railroads, of 
middlemen who profit by the breaking of 
bulk, and of European steamship lines, 
which latter foresaw in the attempt the 
beginning of a dangerous competition. 

How many years may pass before the 
Canadian canals shall be sufficiently enlarged 
to float lake and ocean vessels without a 
shifting of cargo, or the Erie canal shall be 
converted into an ocean ship canal, or a new 
canal route be cut, only those who control 
congresses and parliaments and hold legisla- 
tures and executives in the hollows of their 
hands may say. 

The situation awaits a man of destiny. A 
Pierpont Morgan, a Jim Hill or a Flagler 
whose interests were centered in the lake 
regions would be equal to it in time. A 
Cecil Rhodes could master it at luncheon. 
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6 ELL, I do declare, Cap’n Marcel- 
lus,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Small, stop- 
ping her knitting long enough to 

beam delightedly across the rough, wooden 
counter, ‘‘if this don’t seem reel nice and 
sociable! I should almost think I was back 
home tendin’ store fer father the way I used 
ter do ’fore I was married. It’s jest beau- 
tiful ter have reel Christian folks droppin’ 
in of an evenin’, and specially when we’re 
all Cape Codders—neighbors, yer might al- 
most say.”’ 

Captain Marcellus Bearse, who was seated 
on a cracker-box and was smoking a long 
black native cheroot, nodded an emphatic 
assent. 

‘*l was sayin’ the same thing ter Enoch, 
as we was on the way down,’’ he remarked. 
‘*T told him that it was almost like takin’ a 
trip ter God’s country ter be able ter loaf 
down here after supper and smell good whole- 
some, civilized smells like cheese and tea 
and such, and hear a clean, white-faced 
woman talk plain United States. That’s 
what I said, wan’t it, Enoch ?’’ 

Enoch, whose face, as he turned it toward 
the lamplight, seemed to be mainly red 
nose and gray whiskers, removed a short 
pipe from the midst of the whiskers and an- 
swered, ‘‘Yep!’’ 

3ut in spite of the assertions of the three 
in Mrs. Small’s ‘‘Boston Variety Store,’’ it 
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is doubtful if an unprejudiced observer 
would have seen much, either in the store 
or its surroundings, to remind him of Cape 
Cod. The store itself was an adobe shanty, 
neatly whitewashed, facing the cart track 
that did duty as the main street of Abiqua, 
Chile. A dozen other shanties, also adobe, 
but by no means so neat, were scattered 
along the road, and, three or four hundred 
yards beyond and nearer the ocean, was 
the clump of thirty or more slab sheds that 
housed the families of the hundred and ten 
laborers on the breakwater. 

The causes and events that led Minerva 
Small from the ancestral home in eastern 
Massachusetts to become shopkeeper in 
Abiqua, Chile, would make a story in them- 
selves. Her husband had been skipper and 
owner of a small coasting schooner, that 
traded among the South American ports, 
and his wife had accompanied him on his 
voyages. A wreck off Valparaiso, an unsuc- 
cessful trip tothe gold fields and the yellow 
fever finished Captain Small. He died in 
Abiqua, then a growing mining town, leav- 
ing his wife without money, and with no 
friend but the American Consul in Valparaiso. 
The widow had a good eye for business and 
saw the need of some sort of a general store 
at Abiqua. Through the consul’s influence 
she obtained a stock of goods on credit and 
opened her establishment. At one time she 
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had competitors, but, as the gold excite- 


ment died out and the settlers left one 
by one, her rival shopkeepers left also. 
Minerva stayed, because, as she said, 
‘‘There wan’t no place ter go to, and no 
money ter go with if there had been.’’ 

The San Miguel silver mines, worked by 
the Boston Company with the concession 
from the Chilean Government, were fifteen 
miles back in the country, and on pay days 
the miners came to Abiqua and spent their 
money at the widow’s store. For eight 
years they had been almost her only custom- 
ers. 

Then the San Miguel Company quarreled 
with the officials of the railway that carried 
the silver from the mines to Valparaiso and 
determined to deepen the harbor at Abiqua 
and build a breakwater so that the output 
might be shipped thence in the company’s 
own steamers. Captain Marcellus Bearse, of 
Harnissport, Cape Cod, had been selected by 
one of the directors, who was himself a 
retired ship owner, as the very man to assist 
the young engineer, Matthews, of Emporia 
College, in superintending the rough and 
half savage gang of Indians and half-breed 
laborers. 

What the captain lacked in schooling and 
polish he made up in solid sense and deci- 
sion of character. With him he had brought 
Enoch Ginn, his former second mate, to act 
as assistant superintendent. The pair had 
been in Abiqua about six months. Captain 
Marcellus was a bachelor and not partial to 
the other sex, but he had taken a great 
fancy to the Widow Small. As he told 
Enoch, he ‘‘gloried in her spunk.”’ 

‘‘When’s that Hernandez feller—that ped- 
dler one—goin’ ter leave?’’ queried the 
widow, continuing the conversation which 
we interrupted. 

‘**T dunno; purty soon, I guess,’’ answered 
the captain. ‘‘It’s astonishin’ how these 
poor, God-fersaken niggers and Injuns will 
spend their money fer cheap jewl’ry. I’ll 
bet that chap has taken orders fer more’n 
sixty dollars wuth of brass watches and lead 
rings and earrings sence he’s been here. 
He’s drummin’ fer a Santiago house that 
buys its truck up in Providence, Rhode 
Island. Guess that’s whyI told him he could 
put up with us at the company’s shack. 
Seemed like a visitor from home, kind of.’’ 

‘‘T don’t like his looks,’’ said the widow, 
shaking her head, dubiously. ‘‘Seems kind 
of sneakin’ ter me. I’!] bet he’s a drinkin’ 
man, tew; all them Spaniards are.’’ 

‘*Well, he don’t get much ter drink up 
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our way. You’d oughter see his eyes stick 
out when I told him I was a Good Templar 
and that no man that got drunk could work 
ferme. I reckon Enoch and me have about 
teetotalized this camp. I ain’t heard of no 
liquor bein’ seen round the village since last 
March, when we ducked old Sanchez, the 
moonshiner, and run him out.’’ 

‘*Heard anything more from that fuss in 
Valparaiso ?”’ 

‘*No, nothin’ ter speak of. Near’s I can 
find out ’twan’t much but a row between 
some of our sailors on the Baltimore and a 
gang of roughs in the street. Two or three 
men hurt, though, I understand. Smithers, 
up at the mine, told me, last time he was 
down, that our Gov’ment and the Chile 
crowd was writin’ letters by the mile about 
it, but that ’twouldn’t amount ter nothin’. 
Smithers ain’t gettin’ any news nowadays 
himself. The railroad’s stopped runnin’ any 
trains over the San Miguel ranch, and, fast 
as the mine folks get one part of the tele- 
graph line up, another part’s cut. Kind of 
a boycott, seems like. The company ain’t 
goin’ ter try ter ship any more silver till our 
breakwater’s done.”’ 

‘“‘There was a haf-breed come through 
here last week,’’ said Enoch, ‘‘and he told 
old Gabe that there was goin’ ter be war 
between the States and Chile over that 
Valparaiso rumpus.”’ 

‘*War, yer granny! Those ignorant crit- 
ters are always stirrin’ up mare’s nests. 
When there’s a war I’ let yer know.’’ 

‘Well, anyhow,’’ said Enoch, between 
puffs, ‘‘I hope there won’t be no war till 
we’ve had our Fourth of July celebration. 
That is ter say—er Oh, Jiminy pelts! 
I fergot.”’ 

‘Well, I’m blessed, Enoch Ginn!’’ roared 
the captain, in the most disgusted tone pos- 
sible. ‘‘If you ain’t a lubber then I never 
clapped my deadlights on one yit. You’re 
wuss than any old woman at a sewin’-circle 
fer keepin’ a secret. I’ve a good mind——’’ 

**Now, Cap’n Marcellus,’’ breke in the 
widow, rising from her seat behind the 





counter. ‘‘I’ve caught you this time. 
What’s all this about a celebration that 


you’ve been keepin’ from everybody? Own 
right up now!’’ 

‘‘Well, ’tain’t anything much,’’ stam- 
mered the superintendent; ‘‘only, you see, 
we’d planned a little surprise fer you, and 
that long-tongued mate of mine had ter go 
and spile it all. Yer see, three days from 
now’s the Fourth of July.’’ 

**Well, I snum! Why, so ’tis, and I clean 
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fergot it. Was a time when I wouldn’t have 
fergot the Fourth, I tell yer! Days all look 
alike ter me now,’’ with a sigh, ‘‘ ’cept the 
Sabbath. I do try to keep that.”’ 

‘*Yes, it’s the Fourth, and I’ve never let 
a Fourth go by yet without some kind of a 
jamboree, and I wan’t goin’ ter let this one. 
So I sent up by the supply boat two months 
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He stumbled into the shop, closed the 
door with elaborate care, and stood, holding 
by the latch, swaying back and forth and 
smiling foolishly. 

‘‘What’s the matter with yer, man?’’ in- 
quired Captain Marcellus, sharply. ‘‘Stand 
up straight.’ 

**Si, senor captain,’’ replied the half- 





“What's the matter with yer, man?’ inquired Captain Marcellus, sharply.” 


ago, and on her last trip she fetched us a 
purty fair lot of fireworks——’’ 

‘Fireworks! Real fireworks ?’’ 

‘*Yep. Not a Boston Common assortment, 
mebbe, but a purty likely lot, jest the same. 
There’s some noble old rockets—regular 
Hoosiers fer size—and some bombs and one 
thing another. We was cal’latin’ not ter 
say anything ter you, but ter invite yer up 
ter spend the day and have a big dinner—all 
hands on the breakwater’!] have a holiday 

and then have the fireworks fer a surprise 
in the evenin’. ’Twould have worked fust 
rate if it hadn’t been fer this great calf 
here, that blarted it right out.’’ 

‘‘There’s somebody comin’,’’ said Enoch, 
anxious to change the subject. ‘‘It’s Sebas- 
tian. Hi! Muchy bono, ’Bastian. What ails 
yer ?”’ 

The new arrival was one of the half-breed 
laborers. He was bareheaded and thinly 
clad, although the July night was as chill 
as an October evening in New England, 
and his tangled black hair hung down to his 
shoulders. 


breed, endeavoring to bow and nearly falling 
in consequence. Then he muttered in Span- 
ish something about being ill. 

**Sick!’? growled the captain, springing 
from his cracker-box and seizing the fellow 
by the gaudy handkerchief about his neck. 
“*You’re drunk, that’s what’s the matter 
with yer. You’redrunk! Now, then, where’d 
yer get the stuff? Answer me or I’ll shake 
yer everlastin’ sneaked head off.’’ 

‘*My soul and body, cap’n!’’ shrieked Mrs. 
Small, running to the rescue. ‘‘Don’t yank 
him round by the neck that way! You'll 
strangle him.’’ 

‘‘Strangle nobody,’’ snorted the irate 
superintendent. ‘‘I’l! make him answer, 
though. Where’d—yer—git—yer—liquor ?”’ 

Each word of this inquiry was emphasized 
by a shake, and, at the fifth shake, some- 
thing flew from the half-breed’s trousers’ 
pocket and struck the floor with a liquid 
splash and crash. A telltale odor filled the 
room, and Enoch, stooping to investigate, 
picked up a fragment of green glass. 

‘‘Humph!’’ grunted the captain, still 
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holding his victim by the collar. ‘‘What 
sort of stuff is that, Enoch?’’ 

Mr. Ginn dipped his fingers in the pool on 
the floor and smelt them reflectively. 

“‘Sn’ff! sn’ff! It might be whisky,’’ he 
said, slowly. ‘‘Or then ag’in it might be 
brandy. But it’s my opinion, jedgin’ by the 
color and the smell, that it’s rum. The neck 
part of the bottle ain’t completely smashed, ”’ 
he added, ‘‘and there’s a leetle mite left in 
it. If I was ter taste of it now, jest a taste, 
yer understand, p’raps I could tell fer sar- 
tin what 

**You taste of it and I’ll give you what 
I’m givin’ this feller. You’re sartin ’tain’t 
home-made stuff ?”’ 

“**Course I’m sartin. Besides this ’ere 
bottle was one of them flat pocket flasks, 
same as they sell in s’loons ter fellers that 
want ter take liquor away with ’em.’’ Enoch 
spoke with the air of one having had ex- 
perience. 

**All right, then; it ain’t moonshine stuff, 
and he must have bought it somewheres. 
Now, look here you, who’s sellin’ rum round 
this settlement ?’’ And the shaking process 
began again. 

But though the agitated Sebastian threat- 
ened to come apart under the captain’s vig- 
orous handling, no satisfactory answer could 
be got out of him. He had tears to shed 
and shed them, also he embraced the super- 
intendent’s knees, but to all questions he 
would only answer incoherently that he was 
ill and had forgotten. At length he was 
dismissed with a kick and a warning that he 
hadn’t heard the last of it. 

‘‘By the sacred hookblocks!’’ vowed the 
captain, ‘‘if it ain’t enough ter make a saint 
mad. Here I’ve bullied and badgered and 
labored, and laid awake nights ter keep 
liquor away from that gang, so’s the com- 
p’ny could get an honest day’s work out of 
?em, and now here’s somebody sellin’ it to 
em ag’in. But I'll find out who it is, if it 
takes a leg. Come on, Enoch, we must be 
goin’ home.’’ 

And, after telling the widow that, if they 
didn’t see her again before the Fourth, they 
should expect her to dinner on that day, the 
captain and his satellite departed. 

The company house, where Captain Mar- 
cellus, Enoch, Matthews the engineer, and 
their two servants, lived, was a little more 
than two miles from Mrs. Small’s shop. The 
house itself was a two-story, whitewashed 
affair, with a balcony across the front and 
servant’s quarters in the rear. It stood ina 
large, fenced-in yard, which contained also 





sheds for the company’s wagons, tools and 
stores. When the superintendent and his 
assistant reached it Enoch was out of breath, 
for Captain Marcellus, angry, was a walker 
without regard for age or consideration for 
physical condition and rotundity of person. 
Under the balcony, in the darkness by the 
door, sat a portly figure wrapped in a long 
serape, and smoking a cigarette. This was 
no less a personage than Senor Miguel José 
Hernandez, seller of cheap jewelry, and 
agent for the Valparaiso firm that bought 
its goods in Providence, Rhode Island. 

‘‘Ah, gentlemen,’’ said the sefior, rising. 
**A delightful evening for a pedestrianism. 
Cold, ah, yes, most cold it is, but for Ameri- 
canos that is embarrassment not so much. 
Senor Capitan, I offer you felicitations on 
your thinsomeness. You can pedestrian over 
our Chilean sands in twice quick time, but 
for a man of this waist of mine it is too 
much; ah, yes, most outrageous too much. 
Your friend here will sympathy with me, 
eh?’’ 

“Sympathy, I should think I would!’’ 
grunted Enoch, dropping into the chair the 
sefor had vacated, and puffing strenuously. 
‘‘Land o’ love, cap! Little more of it and 
I’d a died. Whew!’’ 

‘‘Where’s Matthews?’’ asked the cap- 
tain, shortly. 

‘*Ah, the poor Sefor Matthews. He has 
again the shakes, the feverague, you call, 
is it not? He has feel seeck and has gone to 
retirement.”’ 

“‘Thunder !’’ ejaculated the captain. Mat- 
thew’s malarial attacks were a nuisance, not 
only to the sufferer, but to his fellow 
laborers. ‘‘Well, I guess I’ll step up and 
see how he is and then I'll turnin. I don’t 
feel much like talkin’ ter-night. You’ll have 
ter excuse me, Mister Hernandez.’’ 

‘‘No excusements, Sefor Captain, no ex- 
cusements, I beg. I go to my baid also. 
See, I sit here but to do me a smoke and 
my cigarro de papel he is feenished. My 
good-nights to you and to you, sefior. 

‘‘Well, I cal’late I’ll rest here a spell and 
kinder git my breath,’’ said Enoch. ‘‘Good- 
night.”’ 

The captain found the young engineer in 
bed, under four blankets and an overcoat, 
and shaking like jelly. He dosed the patient 
with quinine and told him to sing out if he 
felt worse during the night. Then he went 
to his own room. 

About half an hour afterward the door 
opened and Enoch came tiptoeing in with the 
grace of an elephant. The captain sat up in 
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hed and demanded to know what was the 
inatter. 

‘*T know who done it! I know who done 
it!’’ croaked Enoch, in a stage whisper. 

‘*Who done what? What are you talkin’ 
about ?’’ 

‘‘! know who sold Bastian the rum. I 
found out. ’T'was Hernandez, that peddler 
cuss. I allus said he ‘i 

‘‘Look here! What d’yer mean? 
told yer?’’ 

The captain was out of bed now and had 
Enoch by the shoulder. 

‘‘I was a-settin’ in the chair by the door 
below,’’ began the excited second mate, 
‘‘and round the corner comes Benito, and if 
he wan’t home-come-yer-so then I never see 
a man that was. Much as he could do ter 
stand up. ‘Senor,’ says he, in Spanish, 
‘Sefor Hernandez,’ he says, ‘it is empty. 
Will the sefor condescend,’ he says, ‘ter fill 
it again?’ and then he passed me this.”’ 

Enoch held up a green-glass pocket flask, 
the mate to that found on the half-breed at 
the Widow Small’s store. 

Captain Marcellus shut his teeth with a 
snap. That was the signal for action, Enoch 
knew. 

“*Come on,”’ he said, pulling on his trousers 
and opening the chamber door. 

‘‘Where yer goin’ ?’’ demanded Enoch. 

‘‘I’m goin’ ter have an experience meetin’ 
with our business friend. I cal’late we’ve 
found out what kind of jew’Iry he peddles.’’ 

The traveling gentleman from Valparaiso 
was seated by the table in his room reading 
a long letter. He crumpled this letter hur- 
riedly into his pocket as the captain and 
Iinoch unceremoniously entered. 

‘‘Mister Hernandez,’’ said the captain, 
seating himself without waiting for an invi- 
tation. ‘‘How much rum have yer sold ter 
my crew sence yer landed here ?’’ 

‘Rum, sefor?’’ The jaw ornamented by 
the beautifully-pointed beard dropped alittle, 
and the hand, resplendent with the Rhode 
Island rings, shook perceptibly. ‘‘Rum, 
sefor? I don’t do understand. ti 
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Rum? 

“Yes, rum! R-U-M-rum! If you’re still 
huntin’ fer information, p’raps I could find 
somethin’ in that trunk of yours ter make 
it plainer. We won’t argue the question. 
| never was a sea lawyer. I’ve seen one of 
my hands drunk ter-night on rum that [ll 
swear he never got from any reg’ lar citizen 
of this town, and Enoch here was jest asked 
by our cook—who took him fer you—if he 
wouldn’t fill his bottle ag’in. I guess we 
understand each other, right enough. 
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‘‘Now, I’m a teetotaler myself,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘but that ain’t none of your affair. 
You might drink rum enough ter float a 
clipper ship and that wouldn’t be none of 


my business. But the hands that’s at work 
on this breakwater and the ’mount of work 
they do is my business. I’ve seen enough 
good gangs sp’iled by liquor, and this one 
ain’t goin’ ter be sp’iled that way, not while 
I’m skipper. You understood jest how I 
felt about all this, ’cause I told yer when 
yer fust come ter town and I invited yer ter 
put up here at the comp’ny house. Now 
I’m much obliged fer yer kind visit and fer 
the pleasure of your comp’ny, but it’s time 
ter ‘shed the partin’ tear,’ as the song says. 
Ter-morrer mornin’ you’]l git out and I’ll 
go with yer a ways ter see that yer don’t 
come back.’’ 

‘‘But, sefior, there is a mistake. The cook 
was intoxicate, and he lie. J-———’’ 

**Will you let me look through that trunk 
of yours?’’ 

‘‘No, sare, sartainly no! I allow no one 
to make investigate of my personal affecta- 
tions. It is to make insult, senor!’’ 

‘‘All right, then we’ll say good-night, 
and, ter-morrer, good-by. I'll take the 
liberty of lockin’ the door so yer won’t leave 
too early. I want ter see that yer go far 
enough.’’ 

‘‘Bah! Cochinos, gringo pigs!’’ 

Here I regret to say that Senor Hernandez 
dropped into Spanish and invective. The 
captain bowed politely and stepped out, 
followed by Enoch. Then he locked the 
door and put the key in his pocket. 

But there was a window to the sefor’s 
room, and the captain, shrewd as he was, 
had forgotten it. So the next morning, 
when Enoch went to release the prisoner, 
there was no prisoner. The representative 
of the Valparaiso jewelry house had de- 
camped. He had left his trunk behind, how- 
ever, and in it they found, under a some- 
what meager assortment of wearing apparel, 
a liberal number of the green glass bottles, 
each full to the cork. 

‘‘Well,’’ said the captain, standing at the 
window and throwing the bottles one by one 
at a stone post in the yard, ‘‘I guess I’ll 
have to give in that our perlite friend was 
a leetle too sharp fer me that time, but I 
cal’late we’re rid of him. I scart him 
enough so he’|] never come back.’’ 

The repentant and protesting Benito was 
officially kicked and reprimanded by Enoch. 
Juan, the other house servant, vowed entire 
innocence both as to indulgence and knowl- 
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edge of the liquor selling. The laborers 
were severely lectured and warned, and Se- 
bastian was fined as an example. Hernandez 
was nowhere visible, and the captain took it 
for granted that he had gone for good. 

Late on the evening of the third day of 
July, the captain and Enoch sat under the 
balcony smoking. Matthews, though bet- 
ter, was still confined to his room by the 
malaria. Enoch had spent the afternoon mak- 
ing frames for the pinwheels and troughs 
for the rockets. He was looking forward to 
the fireworks with the joyful anticipation of 
a ten-year old boy. 

‘*Hope ter-morrer night ’] be as cloudy 
and dark as this one is,’’ he said. ‘‘Need a 
night black’s a nigger’s pocket ter show off 
fireworks in.’’ 

**Land!’’ exclaimed the captain, looking 
at his watch. ‘‘It’s after eleven o’clock. 
Time ter turn in. Hello, what’s that? 
Thought I heard a team comin’.’’ 

‘*Ain’t nobody in this settlement got a 
team ’cept us here at the comp’ny house. 
Is somethin’ comin’ though, I hear wheels.’’ 

Something on wheels certainly was com- 
ing, as the distant rattle and squeak testi- 
fied. It came nearer and nearer, and at 
length, through the stillness they heard a 
voice saying shrilly: 

“Git dap! Git dap! Oh, you pesky, con- 
trary critter, why don’t yer go the way I 
want yer tew? Do go ’long!”’ 

**A woman!’’ gasped Enoch. 

“*M’is Small’’ exclaimed the captain, and 
they ran for the gate. 

It was the widow, perched in a little 
home-made native cart and driving a long- 
necked, bewildered llama. The equipage 
sidled and rattled through the gate and 
into the yard. The widow’s broad-brimmed 
hat was over one ear and the perspiration 
on her round face glistened in the lamp- 
light. 

‘**My soul and bedy!’’ she gasped. ‘‘That’s 
the fust time I ever tried ter drive a sheep 
and it’ll be the last. I’m jest used up. But, 
oh, my gracious! I must tell yer. It’s 
awful! They’re comin!’ They’re comin’ !’’ 

**Who’s comin’ ?’’ 

*‘Why, all that breakwater gang of ha’f- 
breed critters. Old Gabe sneaked in ter tell 
me. The pore thing was most scared ter 
death, but, nigh’s I could make out, that 
peddler man, that Hernandez, has told ’em 
there’s war between the States and Chile 
and they’re comin’ up here er do somethin’ 
er nuther ter the com’ny’s prop’ty and all 
you folks. Seems that Hernandez feller has 
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been hidin’ in one of the shanties ever sence 
you sent him packin’, and——”’ 

‘Hernandez, hey? Whew!’’ whistled the 
captain. ‘‘Enoch, you and me didn’t do a 
very clean job there. Well, we’ll be ready 
fer ’’em. They ain’t armed, so——’”’ 

**Oh, yes, they are. Gabe said they had 
guns and knives and——”’ 

«Never see a Greaser yet that didn’t have 
a knife, but if they’ve got guns they must 
have grown ’em from seed. Enoch, go in 
and git the rifles, and rout out Benito and 
Juan and bring me my revolver. Don’t say 
nothin’ ter Matthews. Now, M’is Small, 
you go right inter the house and lay down 
and rest. This ain’t goin’ ter amount ter 
nothin’ and a 

‘*Capt’n Marcellus, do you s’pose I’m 
goin’ ter go in that air house and leave you 
and Mr. Ginn ter face that gang of mur- 
d’rers? I’m only a woman, but | cal’late | 
could fight a little.’’ 

**Don’t doubt it a mite, M’is Small, but 
there ain’t goin’ ter be any fight. You go 
right in. I ain’t had time ter thank yer fer 
comin’ up here and warnin’ us, but I will 
bimeby. ’Twas a mighty brave thing ter do, 
ma’am. Paul Revere never done anything 
braver. Now go right along in.’’ 

The widow protested, but the captain 
conducted her to the house and _ insisted 
upon her entering. Then he hurried out 
to the gate at the end of the yard, and 
stood there staring into the blackness. 
Seeing anything further than a few yards 
away was out of the question, and though 
the captain listened intently for some 
minutes, he heard nothing but the surf 
on the beach and the frogs in the 
marshes. Suddenly, however, and so near 
that it made him jump, he heard a thump 
and a metallic rattle, accompanied by a 
smothered curse in Spanish. Another sub- 
dued voice angrily ordered some one to 
make less noise. 

Captain Marcellus hurriedly shut and 
locked the gate and ran back to the house. 
Enoch met him at the door. 

‘*They’re comin’,”’ said the captain. ‘‘Is 
everything ready? Where’s Benivo and 
Juan ?”’ 

**Gone,’’ answered Enoch, whose face was 
a shade less red than usual. 
30ne ?”’ 

**Yes, and that ain't the wust of it. The 
guns and your revolver and all the ammuni- 
tion has gone with ’em.’’ 

‘*The devil! Are yer sure ?”’ 

**Sure? D’yer think I’m jokin’? There 
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ain’t a single ca’tridge left, and 
t’ mighty! Here they come!’’ 

A sudden word of command was given in 
the darkness outside the fence. A howl 
from a hundred throats followed. There was 
a rush of feet and the gate shook as a score 
of fists beat upon it. 

“‘Compatriots,’’ said a voice in Spanish, a 
voice they knew well, ‘‘it is locked. Break 
it down.”’ 

With an oath, Captain Marcellus darted 
around the corner of 
the house, picked up 
the ax from the wood- 
pile, and rushed back 
again just as the gate 
flew from its hinges 
and was trampled be- 
neath the feet of the 
crowd that burst into 
the yard. 


‘“‘Halt where you 
are!’’ bellowed the 
captain, in a voice 


tuned for giving orders 
in a no’theaster. 

The mob had heard 
that voice before, and 
had seen dire vengeance 
fall upon those that 
disobeyed its mandate. 
From sheer force of 
habit the leaders 
stopped, and, pushed 
forward by those still 
crowding through the 
gate, stumbled to their 
knees or sprawled head- 
long in a most undig- 
nified fashion. 

“What in thunder 
d’yer mean by comin’ 
here at this time er 
night and smashin’ the 
comp’ny’s ‘te 


property : 
shouted the superin- 
tendent. 








The crowd was now a oe ee 


all inside the gates, 
and the lower end of the yard was a solid 
mass of wild-eyed, long-haired figures, dimly 
seen in the light from the house windows. 
Many of the men carried guns—the com- 
pany’s guns, stolen by its own servants, the 
captain knew—and the others bore clubs or 
wicked knives. 
‘‘Well, ain’t anybody goin’ ter answer ?’’ 
sharply demanded the captain. ‘‘Who’s at 
the head of this gang of pirates ?”’ 
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Then, elbowing a way to the front, ap- 
peared the dignified and stately figure of 
Sefior Miguel José Hernandez, one time 
ostensible purveyor of jewelry for the firm 
that bought its goods in Providence, Rhode 
Island. Hired by the railway officials to 
make the San Miguel Mining Company all 
the trouble possible, the sefior now saw an 
opportunity not only to accomplish this pur- 
pose, but to do a good bit of business on 
his own account. When he left Valparaiso, 

war between the States 
| and Chile seemed inevi- 
tabie, and had, he rea- 
soned, by this time been 
declared. What an op- 
portunity for a stroke 
at the Gringo enemy, 
the seizure of the com- 
pany’s quarters and 
working plant would 
be! And the hero of 
the affair would be his 
most meritorious self. 
Superb! He would re- 
ceive a fat official posi- 
tion: the Government 
could do no less. 

**‘Senior Capitan,’’ he 
said, airily, ‘‘you see, 
| return once more to 
make to you my felici- 
tations, but this time 
not as seller of the 
ring, the watch, the 
chain. Ah, no; this 
time, Senor Capitan, I 
am representative of my 
countree.’’ 

‘*Your country ought 

ter be proud,’’ said the 
7 captain, dryly. 
x ‘Pish! I laugh in 
your countenance at 
your sneer, Senor Cap- 
itan. There is war be- 
tween your countree 
and mine. In the name 
of my countree I make 
you and your men prisoners of war. My 
children, seize the prisoners !’’ 

‘Stand still, every man Jack,’’ roared 
the captain, brandishing the ax. ‘‘Listen 
to me. You, Sebastian, Pedro, Ferdinand, 
Benito, you know me. I tell you this man’s 
lying; there is no war. And those of yer 


i seller of cheap 
ilparaiso firm 
s in Providence, 


that lay a finger on the comp’ny’s prop’ty 
or on us here’]! git what they don’t want. 
Go back home and be sensible! Go——’’ 
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*‘Compatriots! Sons of Liberty!’’ inter- 
rupted Hernandez, in Spanish. ‘‘Pay no at- 
tention to him. I tell you truth. See, within 
the house are bread and meat, fine clothes 
and tobacco. Shall we not seize an enemy’s 
goods when the government waits to reward 
us? Forward, my children, at the word.’’ 
Then turning to the captain, he demanded, 
**Gringo perro, do you surrender or shall I 
order to shoot?’ 

**Shoot! Yer wouldn’t dare shoot 

‘*Ah, senor, you mistake. To shoot in 
battle is permissitive always.”’ 

‘‘Battle, yer shark! This is no battle 
it’s cold-blooded murder.’’ 

**Ah, well, perhaps. But who would say? 
Not these,’’ pointing to the mob, ‘‘and you 
and your friends will be—— Quien sabe? 
You surrender, eh?’’ 

*“No!’’ shouted Captain Marcellus. ‘‘No! 
It’s the Fourth of July, and no man shall 
say that I surrendered my ship on the 
Fourth without a fight. Stand by, Enoch!’’ 

The captain swung his ax above his head, 
and Enoch, grasping a chair by one leg, 
sprang to his side. Two or three rifles were 
leveled. 

‘It is necessity unfortunate,’’ said Her- 
3;andez, ‘‘but it is war. My children, pre- 
pare bs 

Just here he was interrupted. 

I have said that above the door of the 
company house was a balcony. From this 
balcony came a hiss, that rose to a yell, toa 
wild duet of shrieks, as two rushing bodies, 
spitting torrents of fire, leaped from the 
balcony and hurled themselves into the mob 
by the gate. More shrieks and two more 
fiery demons followed the first. 

ToaSouth American half-breed, unschooled, 
and unused to the luxuries and amusements 
of civilization, fireworks are an unknown 
and terrifying quantity. Then, too, rockets 
of the largest size, fired point-blank into a 
crowd at a distance of twenty yards, can do 
a considerable amount of damage. Men were 
knocked down right and left, while over their 
prostrate bodies trampled their companions, 
throwing away guns and knives, howling, 
praying and fighting to crowd through the 
narrow gate. On the balcony, the Widow 
Small and Matthews, working like Trojans, 
bombarded the struggling mass with rockets, 
bombs and Roman candles until the last man 
disappeared in the darkness. 

The captain, astonishment still written on 
his face, strode to the spot beneath the bal- 
cony, above which leaned the figures of the 
successful artillerists. 
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‘*Matthews,’’ shouted Captain Marcellus, 
‘*Whose idee was that ?’’ 

**Mrs. Small’s, captain,’’ answered the 
engineer. ‘‘It was her idea, every bit of it.’’ 

‘*M’is Small,’’ and the captain took off 
his hat, ‘‘I’ll say ter yer face what I’d say 
behind your back: You’re the best and 
smartest woman God ever made.’’ 

**Cap’n!’ called Enoch. ‘‘Cap’n! Come 
here, I’ve got somethin’ fer yer.’’ 

Knoch was found to be on his knees by 
the gate. When the captain came up he 
arose and disclosed what he had been kneel- 
ing upon, namely, the expansive bosom of 
Sefior Miguel José Hernandez. The great 
commander’s beauty of form and feature 
was somewhat impaired, as the rocket which 
floored him had struck his chest and ex- 
ploded, burning off the greater part of his 
beautiful pointed beard. 

‘*Well!’’ said the captain, smiling broadly, 
‘this is a pleasant surprise! We’re mighty 
glad yer decided ter stay with us, Mister 
Hernandez. We’ve got the gen’ral, and,’’ 
glancing at the scattered rifles dropped by 
the mob, ‘‘we’ve captured most of the 
enemy’s guns. Sefor, if what yer say’s 
true, and there is a war on, you'll have ter 
admit that the United States has won the 
fust battle.’’ 

The next day Hernandez and the captain 
made speeches to the frightened and demor- 
alized breakwater laborers. The sefor’s 
speech was long and fluent, and it was 
noticed that his eye wandered more or less 
toward Enoch, who sat beside him with a 
loaded rifle. The sefor informed the men 
who had served under him that hostilities 
between the company and himself were at 
an end, and that, if there was a man upon 
this earth for whom he cherished an undy- 
ing affection it was Captain Marcellus. He 
begged, nay, implored his compatriots to 
return to work. Then he sat down, still 
glancing apprehensively at Enoch and the 
rifle. 

‘The captain’s speech was short and to the 
point. He told the men to go to work or 
they would lose every cent of their pay and 
have their heads knocked off besides. One 
and all they decided to take his advice. 

That evening the captain and Enoch sat 
smoking in the living room of the company 
house. Hernandez had been sent up to the 
mines to await deportation to Santiago. The 
Fourth of July dinner had been eaten and 
the last of the fireworks had fizzed and 
shone. Matthews had retired, and Mrs. 
Small, who was to stay at the quarters until 
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affairs became more settled, had also gone 
to her room. From the flagstaff by the gate 
the Stars and Stripes fluttered defiantly. 

‘‘Cap,’’ said Enoch, ‘‘what did Smithers 
say about the war when he was here this 
noon ?”’ 

‘Said there wouldn’t be none. Said the 
Chilean Government had decided ter pay 
what Uncle Sam asked. Er—by the way, 
Enoch, d’yer s’pose you and Matthews could 
run this place fer a week or so? I’ve ’bout 
decided ter go up ter Valparaiso pretty 
soon to be gone ’bout that long.”’ 
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‘‘Guess so,’’ said Knoch, confidently. 
‘What are yer goin’ fer?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ the captain turned red and stam- 
mered a little. ‘‘Fact is, I’ve got a p’ticlar 
errand. Yer’ll be mightily s’prised when | 
tell yer. Fact is ss 

‘‘You’re goin’ ter marry M’is, Small,”’ 
said Enoch. 

“‘Well, swan! Who told yer?’’ 

‘‘Nobody,’’ answered Mr. Ginn, with an 
air the like of which might have been worn 
by one of the seven wise men of Greece, ‘‘1 
guessed it.”’ 





FATIGUE 


By G. STANLEY HALL 


PRESIDENT OF CI 


ATIGUE is one of the greatest enemies 
- of the human race. Modern physiology 

shows that it is the cause of nearly 
half, and perhaps more, of the several 
hundred catalogued diseases that prey upon 
man. In our age, with its high pressure, its 
hot and bitter competition, and the unre- 
lenting struggle for survival, its moral and 
physical ravages are steadily increasing. 
Cities, in which an ever larger proportion of 
our people dwell, are biological hothouses, 
and, for some, furnaces, forcing develop- 
ment prematurely, and encouraging late 
hours and excitement and consuming nerve 
and brain. , 

Hardly twenty-five years have passed since 
our brilliant and lamented Dr. George M. 
Beard devised the term neurasthenia for the 
many forms of nerve-tire and brain-fag that 
are particularly the product of over-work. In- 
deed, many think that America is the classic 
land for the fatigue diseases, both light and 
vrave. Some take the pessimistic view that 
our national constitution is weakening, less 
able to bear the strains put upon it, or in 
all these centuries not yet entirely adapted 
to the climatic and other conditions of the 
new continent. Perhaps our forefathers who 
settled New England, worked too hard in 
clearing the land, digging out the stones 
and building the hundreds of miles of stone 
walls that surround the farms and partition 
the fields, and wringing out a hard living for 
their large families from the reluctant soil. 
Perhaps the decay of old families and the 
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abandoned farms are due to the exhaustion 
of the stock that so overdrew its energies 
in these ways for generations. 

Perhaps the best beginning is to call 
attention to the brilliant methods of experi- 
mentation that show the effect of fatigue 
upon brain cells. It is well known that the 
cells of the brains of almost all creatures 
from the honey bee up are very similar 
when taken singly in their form, structure 
and laws, and differ mainly in their number 
and in the way in which they are organized 
together, so that it is pretty safe to reason 
from the nerve cells of animals—even those 
of low degree—to those of man. If a few 
bees or pigeons are killed in the morning, 
when they are fresh, and their brains placed 
under a microscope, the cells are found 
to be comparatively clear, the nucleus is 
rounded out, the little cavities or vacuoles 
about it filled up with nutritive store, and 
the waste products of decomposition, which 
fatigue causes, washed out by the blood. If 
a few of these animals, or even dogs or 
sparrows, are killed after a long, hard day’s 
work their brain cells present a very differ- 
ent aspect. They are ragged, shrunken, and 
have started on the downward road, which, 
if long enough continued, will end in chronic 
exhaustion and death by the fatigue diseases, 
some of which are slow and some of which, 
like paralysis, are due to sudden collapse. 
Normal sleep winds up these cells again and 
restores them to their best condition, and 
thus the daily rhythm alternates. The dan- 
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ger is that repair at night will not balance 
the loss of the day’s work, and then there is 
slow deterioration for days, weeks, and per- 
haps months and years, toward settled 
invalidism. 

The following three cuts, for which I am 
indebted to my colleague at Clark University 
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ferences, only much intensified, until at last 
the cells would lose their power to remove 
the clinkers or low-level products and to 
reinvigorate themselves by copious irriga- 
tion from the food material supplied to them 

by the blood. 
We now turn to the outer and subjective 
effects of fatigue as 
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—Dr. C. F. Hodge, who first demonstrated 
to the world these changes in the nerve-cells 
by making them visible to the eye under the 
microscope in an important memoir, and 
which have for some years attracted great 
attention among experts—show these two 
conditions. 

By closely examining these, one can 
reason pretty safely that changes very analo- 
gous take place in the human brain as the 
direct result of a hard day’s work. 

The changes here represented probably 
show nearly the limits of normal fatigue. 
Several days of hard work, with insufficient 
sleep and food, would exhibit the same dif- 
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shown and felt as the 
result of brain work. 
Here again we have a 
mass of interesting ex- 
periments from which 
we can only strive to 
select a few of the most 
typical illustrations, 
which have an immedi- 
ate, practical value. For 
the last ten years or 
more many persons have 
pee been systematically 
tested in laboratories 
under strict conditions 
in counting letters and 
figures, adding the latter, writing at dicta- 
tion, reading aloud, memorizing syllables 
and so forth. All these tests show that the 
first result of active effort is increased 
rapidity and intensity of effort. The second 
five minutes the mind often acts with 
greater efficiency, and the muscles with 
greater power than at first. This, there is 
reason to think, is accompanied by a slight 
swelling of the cells and an increase of 
blood in the brain. After a while, this stage 
of augmented energy declines and work be- 
gins to be slower or feebler or less ac- 
curate. This curve of decline differs very 
widely in different individuals. Some begin 
to show slight traces of 
exhaustion almost from 
the first, whereas others 
maintain their level of 
energy for a long time. 
The decline is almost al- 
ways very slow at first, 
and then more and more 
rapid. We see this ina 
very characteristic way 
by the experiment illus- 
trated on page 506. 

The subject has sim- 
ply, with the supported 
arm, to lift with the 
finger a weight tied to a 
string and going over a 
M. pulley. He must lift 
the weight as high as 
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traction and then let it back again at every 
click of a slow pendulum. The height to 
which he lifts it each time is written by a 
single straight mark recorded on a drum 
slowly rotating in a horizontal plane. In the 
above each upright mark isa single lift of 
the weight. At first the height slightly in- 
creases, and slowly fatigue appears in the 
diminished height to which it is lifted, until 
at length a point is reached at which, with 
the greatest effort of the will, it cannot be 
lifted at all, so fatigued and exhausted are 
the cells of the brain, medulla or spinal 
cord supposed to be. This is a kind of 
temporary functional paralysis, 
but if we keep on trying to bend 
the finger at every tick a strange 
phenomenon appears—the power 
begins to come back and may rise 
to a considerable height. This 
so-called re-enforcement is per- 
haps due to rest of the cells orig- 
inally worked, and perhaps to the 
aid of other neighboring cells that 
are slowly roused to action and 
shunted in. The re-enforcement 
is rarely as high as the original 
pull-up, and its effects are gradual- 
ly lost. If our efforts persist, 
sometimes a second and perhaps 
even a third re-enforcement is 
seen. 

This kind of curve is the best 
picture we have of the way in 
which the influences that exhaust 
and those that repair the will cen- 
ters act and react upon each | 








and accuracy of the process are maintained 
and sometimes augmented, but the progres- 
sive fatigue of the tension is soon apparent, 
and shows itself subjectively by difficulty of 
focusing the mind sharply upon the work in 
hand, and objectively by a steady increase 
of the time required to add a long column, 
and also by an increase in the number of 
mistakes. 

From all the studies upon this subject, 
two things are plain. First, there is a nor- 
mal fatigue which for health of body or 
mind ought to be attained. Very many 
suffer from want of sufficient work for brain 
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other. 
e. g., if we were only lifting half 

a brick—the decline would appear much 
later. Tests like these must always be 
made by means of an effort so intense 
that it cannot be very long maintained at its 
maximum by any one. Probably the brain, 
thought, volition, voluntary attention, etc., 
follow somewhat the same curve as is here 
represented, and if we could subject the 
brain cells here involved to the microscope 
while they were acting, which is of course 
impossible, we should see the slow changes 
in those cells from the rested to the fatigued 
state as pictured above—a half hour’s rest 
restoring them to their normal function in 
this case as a night’s sleep winds up all the 
cells of the brain which the day has worked. 


We have another interesting picture of 


how fatigue works functionally in the con- 
tinuous and monotonous adding of figures. 
At first and for a brief season both the rate 


If the effort were less Brain Cells 


of a Honey Bee at 6 a. m. and at 7:30 p. m. 


or muscle to make them healthfully tired. 
It is as if the powers of building up and 
recuperation, like everything else, needed to 
be exercised by practice in order to be kept 
strong and healthful. One of the arts of 
life, which makes self-knowledge so desira- 
ble, is for each person to determine what 
average amount of daily effort is necessary 
to produce the greatest amount of good 
sleep. 

The other conclusion is that beyond this 
point of fatigue lie many grave dangers. To 
force the mind to work when its edge is 
gone is very exhausting. Again, a chronic 
tired state is hard on the temper, as well- 
rested people are cheerful and exuberant, 
and those who overwork themselves are 
either irritable, low-spirited or both. To 
make school children work when their ten- 
der minds are overdrawn is to cultivate 
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directly ill temper and morose dispositions. 
Again, it tends to give them a slow, daw- 
dling pace of work, and low ideas and habits 
of accuracy, and, not least, there is no surer 
way of killing interest in a subject than to 
force it upon exhausted pupils. Finally, 
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miserable, and individual or social misery is 
a powder magazine liable to explode at any 
time. 

Man is endowed with a fatigue sense that 
tells him when he is tired. It seems to bea 
specific feeling, due perhaps to accumulated 

products of 

T decomposition 
inthe muscles. 
This pain-tire 
is a warning 
to stop or let 
up. Itis, how- 
ever, possible 


to press on in 
ia defiance of it, 
i H and if we per- 
i it sist in so do- 
Hi! ing there 
P | | The above is an engograph at work. The thimble T eomesa point 
of @ ' on the second finger pulls the string S at regular inter i “ 

( } vals and with each pull-up the pen P writes a vertical when this fa- 
ae | mark on the drum D, which is very slowly revolving tone 2a .o 
Ww ys | in the direction of the arrow. When the record is com tigue sense 
p Mi plete the smoked paper S. P. around the drum is cut off is itself fa- 

ue and straightened flat. The latter is shown in character- — 
H istic schematic form on page 507. tl gue d and 
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another point of great practical importance 
is that for young children in kindergarten 
and primary grades, the period of intensive 
work should be but for a few minutes at a 
time without a change, and these periods 
should increase with age. For the very 
young, school lunches have a wonderful 
effect in overcoming fatigue and clearing up 
both the mood and the mind. 

In fine, I hardly know who are most to be 
pitied, the rich or idle and lazy who under- 
work, or the very poor who must over-work 
to live. The former grow flabby or tense 
according to their heredity in both muscle 
and mind, become fastidious, finnicky and 
sentimental, are especially prone to yield to 
temptations of drink and of sex excesses, 
must aimlessly change their interests, loca- 
tion and pursuits from sheer ennui; are 
easily bored, and finally lose the power of 
being strenuous about anything. The effects 
of an inactive life upon the offspring are 
sometimes sadly and markedly degenerate. 

The overworked, especially if young, are 
prone to many forms of arrest. Children 
are undergrown in both height and weight; 
they are robbed of the paradise of leisure, 
which is the literal translation of the Greek 
word school. The high ideals and ambitions 
normal to adolescence fade into a dull state 
of apathy and discouragement, and, at worst, 
of smoldering revolt against the existing 
order of things. To be always tired is 


tired out and 

ceases to act. 
This is when runners get their second breath; 
when those beginning night work have 
fought through the period of sleepiness 
that comes when they have been wont to go 
to bed, and feel very wide awake and alert 
as if they could go on forever. But the day 
of reckoning comes. They are now living 
on their capital, which is being rapidly 
overdrawn. 

Some may be interested to know that 
there is now almost a new kind of philoso- 
phy of fatigue. Some speculators think man 
became conscious because his intuitions were 
slowed up by exhaustion, so that the mind 
has to pick its way slowly and logically in- 
stead of divining instantly as it used to do. 
It was the fall of man. Wilder dreamers 
have even described the origin of cosmic gas 
and nebule, from which all the worlds come, 
as due to progressive fatigue of the ether, 
which is far more subtle and back of it. It 
is a little as if they were attempting to 
rewrite the first phrases of the Old Testa- 
ment so that it should read, ‘‘In the begin- 
ning was fatigue.”’ 

I have said that fatigue is a factor in 
many diseases. It predisposes to the out- 
break of hereditary troubles which rest 
tends to repress. Now, pleasure and pain 
are the two poles of life, which when sane is 
well poised between depression and exalta- 
tion, which may be intensified to melancholia 
and mania. Perhaps the latter is more often 
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the cause and the former the effect of wasarelay. So the problem of over-pres- 
fatigue, but however that be, rest and sure in school, of which we hear so much, 
nutrition work remarkable cures even in would not only vanish, but children can do 
hereditary acute melancholy. much more work than is required and with- 
As a psychologist, I believe in the Sab- out harm under teachers who have the art 
bath day. One day in seven should be kept of inciting interest. The fatigue of forced 
holy from work and sacred to man’s primi- work is very real, but there are two ways 
tive paradise of leisure. I am no Puritan of increasing a fraction. One is by lessen- 
pietist or even Sabbatharian in any severe ing its denominator and the other by in- 
sense, but hold that this is one of the greatest creasing its numerator; so to augment in- 
of all human institutions, and that the com- terest is a form of rest. 
mand to keep it as a day of rest is written Change of work is often real rest. Every 
in our physiological constitutions. If need one ought to have an avocation as well asa 
be, it may be kept in sleep, man’s great vocation, and cultivate an amateur interest 
restorer. Monday our nerves and brain’ in some form of exercise, game or culture 
must be refreshed, and we must start a new very remote from his line of bread-winning 
weekly rhythm on a higher plane than we activity. Perhaps no tire is so acute as that 
closed the old one. The mental scenery which is very partial and involves certain 
must be changed. The brooder’s overthought muscles, movements and brain centers, leav- 
must have enlarged our plans and given us ing others perhaps over-rested. By exercis- 
both momentum and direction. What form _ ing the latter and, as it were, equalizing the 
the rest-cure should take differs perhaps for area of fatigue or making it more symmetri- 
each person. I go to church, 
but my neighbor should per- Progressive Fatigue. Re-enforcement, 
haps spend the day in the 
fields, with children, in 
music, in books, but for all 
there should be peace, tran- 


quillity, repose, surcease of 

worry, and relaxation. In no | 

land should the Sabbath be | | ] 
so hallowed as in this land i ial lu 


of hustle, tension and Ameri- Diagram Showing Results Obtained by the Work-writer. It Indicates 

ys the Proyressive Fatigue and the Re-enforcement. 
canitis. 

The problem of rest is no 
less complete than that of fatigue. Under cally distributed, many of the best effects 
some conditions it is the muscles which are of rest are secured. Many of even the dis- 
first exhausted, the brain and nerve cells eases of exhaustion are because energy of 
remaining relatively fresh. While the nerve one part of our psycho-physic organism is 
fibers themselves, the function of which is overdrawn, while that of other parts is over- 
to conduct impressions, recent experiments rested. This may make even sleep partial 
show to be hardly more subject to fatigue and haunted by the specters of the night. 
than an electric wire. The worst, and no Every one who works with his muscles 
doubt most common, type of fatigue is should carefully reserve some fraction of 
nerve-fag, and this is easiest caused by care, the day for reading and intellectual work. 
worry, anxiety, or by doing work for which We are prone to forget that this is just as 
there is no zest, but rather repugnance or, important as for literary men to take exer- 
at least, indifference. Hence, it follows cise. It is really amazing what one can do 
that to turn on interest cures exhaustion and with only a fragment of a day and of their 
converts work into play. A farmer wished _ total strength if it is systematically used in 
some large piles of small stones thrown into one direction. Those who seek recreation 
a ditch a few rods away. It was late in the in mere amusements of a frivolous nature 
afternoon, and he knew his boys would are wasting precious time and capacity. 
plead fatigue, so he pretended to find a Again, pleasurable, emotional excitement 
big nest of snakes in the water and began is a great relaxor. Every kind of work is 
to stone them himself with great eagerness. liable to leave the muscles and nerves tense 
The boys joined in the sport, and the work and overdrawn. We often see muscle tonus 
was done before the end of the hour with corrugating the brow, rigidifying the face 
actual refreshment, because the play-instinct or attitudes, and showing that innervation 
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impulses continue to flow out from the nerve 
centers after toil is over. We Americans 
lack the very words gemiith and esprit, and 
it is very hard for us to entirely forget the 
struggle for existence in social intercourse. 
The careful studies of Partridge and others 
show that the desire for this kind of un- 
bending is one of the chief causes that lead 
Americans to drink, because they have lost 
the power to feel the normal exhilaration 
which inebriation stimulates. Instinct points 
to this as a great boon, and so it is sought 
over cups and glasses in the conviviality 
that comes from artificial stimulation. A 
little more rollicking jollity, with jest and 
quip with congenial friends, the tale, the 
song, perhaps the quiet harmless game that 
does not overtax the system—of all this we 
have too little in our stern American life 
with its tendencies to over-tonicity and 
cramps of will and attention. 

Again, a word about the philosophy of 
laughter. When the system is nerved and is 
making conscious or unconscious effort, the 
nerves that tighten the walls of the blood 
vessels are hard at work, and pressure in the 
arteries is great; but a hearty laugh, as 
Briicke’s interesting experiments show, tends 
to bring the blood over into the veins where 
there is no pressure, relieves the arteries 
and brings the exquisite sensations of re- 
laxation and rest. This is favored even by 
the attitude of a hearty laugh. To draw in 
a full breath, throw back the head, open 
the mouth and let the expiration ‘‘gurgle 
forth with sonorous intermittence,’’ to quote 
a phrase from the Philosophy of Laughter, 
and to do it again and again, slowly throws 
off the chains of the world’s great task- 
master and brings us back, back toward 
the primeval paradise, where there was 
nothing but joy, and sin and sorrow were 
unknown. 

Once more, optimism is one of the su- 
preme sedatives. There are men who worry 
because the sun will some time go out and 
the earth grow dead and cold like the moon; 
or the coal measures be exhausted; or the 
fertile areas of the world dry up because of 
the denudation of forests, but the philosophy 
of health is that the’ best things have not 
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happened, that man’s history has only just 
begun, that, on the whole, there has been 
steady progress, that in virtue, comfort, 
knowledge, arts, religion and nearly, if not 
quite, all the essentials of the further devel- 
opment of man, faith in human nature and 
belief in a future better than the present is 
the conclusion of every philosophy of devel- 
opment and evolution. It is our good for- 
tune to live in a day of the evolution of 
evolution, and this is giving a new meaning 
to the very word progress and makes us feel 
that the world is rational and beneficent to 
the core, and that where conscious purpose 
and effort fail we sink back into everlasting 
arms. This is a sanifying point of view 
authorized now by both science and religion, 
and is a good psychic state to sleep on or in 
which to enter the great rest. 

The idea of the Kingdom of God is not 
yet realized. It makes the optimistic as- 
sumption that the human race as a whole is 
ascendent, not decadent, and that society is 
in the making, not moribund. Again it 
is not content with the less discouraging 
philosophy of history that assumes that 
everything good and great that can happen 
or be done in the world of man has already 
occurred, that Eden has bloomed and faded, 
and if it come again will, only because history 
eternally repeats itself; that history is made 
up of cycles in the sense of either Plato or 
Herder; that periods of great reform and 
advance can never present anything of im- 
portance that is new, but only undergo a 
palingenesis indefinitely repeated. Lotze 
says that we must not envy our more for- 
tunate descendants in the future, but only 
serve them, for God loves man at all stages 
alike. Weiss (1) interprets the Kingdom as 
meaning a worthy close of the historic 
stadia, perhaps sub specie eternitatis; that 
the personality of man is God’s greatest 
work; that we should rejoice that others, 
who come after, can stand upon our shoul- 
ders, and that no ultimate good is lost for 
the early workers in the historic field, to 
which we should subordinate ourselves as we 
love to do for our children. 
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THE CUMAEAN SIBYL 
BY MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY 


E knew perfectly well that the 

Juniors were giving the Freshmen 

an unprecedented Hallowe’en party. 
Even if, formally assembled in class-meet- 
ing, we had not received an invitation de- 
livered with flourish and ceremony, the stir 
ind tumult of preparation would have told 
us. The glimpses of evergreen trees, the 
whisking of strange drapery around corners, 
the hum of busy workers in the ‘‘Fifth Floor 
Center,’’ the bursts of subdued laughter, 
the mysterious hints of lofty Juniors—all 
these had conspired to rouse the girls’ 
curiosity to fever heat. And I had been 
personally invited by a committee of the 
leading Juniors because, I suppose, I was 
one of the candidates for the presidency. 
[he girls advocated me in recognition of 
my knowledge of human nature; they said 
that was one of the chief requisites in the 
position, as of course it was. 

And yet we—Ruth and I—lingered con- 
tentedly in our room. The reason of our 
content was threefold: First, that we were 
being confidential (at least, Ruth was—I 
never had anything to confide except my 
opinion of others); secondly, the room was 
so cozy, so full of interest to eyes that 
understood the significance, of each bit of 
decoration, often absurd enough to the un- 
initiated. 

3ut the chief source of my reluctance to 
leave was in none of these, but was, to be 
moral, a very childish one. For I had Ruth 
all to myself, and I am afraid | was often a 
bit jealous of her. She had a nature so uni- 
versal in its interests, so warm, so expan- 
sive, so prone to idealization, so quick to 
respond, that I sometimes felt defrauded of 
my exclusive rights. For I wanted her all 
to myself, and I never could understand why 
she wanted others. But just then she was 
giving her confidence to me, to me alone; 
and I was sunning myself in her favor. 
Then, too, I was interested in the story, 
and somewhat concerned as well. 

“Do you really care for him?’’ The 
situation was replete with delicious mys- 
t 


ery. 

And Ruth flushed, just as I had expected 
she would, and the sensitive sweet curves of 
her lips quivered and her eyes brightened 


with soft moisture—it was characteristic of 
her enthusiastic, emotional temperament 
that beauty or mystery, joy or sorrow, 
brought a rush of unshed tears. You see, I 
am somewhat of an observer, and all the 
girls think me a very keen student of char- 
acter. Now, if I could pick one flaw in my 
sweet chum, it would be that she is too 
unsuspicious, too idealistic; so I try to curb 
her imagination with my shrewder, harder 
mind. 

‘*But, Ruth, you don’t really know him.’’ 

‘‘Why, our families have known each 
other always; and I am sure I met him last 
October; and he tells me everything.’’ 

‘‘Innocent child,’’ thought I. ‘‘But, Ruth, 
are you sure he cares?”’ 

‘He told me so,”’ very softly, but with 
finality. 

Now, I didn’t altogether believe in the 
charming Robert. I granted, with Ruth, 
that he was making a record for himself at 
Harvard, that ‘‘his French blood glowed - 
warm and generous under his fresh skin’’ 
(sic Ruth), and that his eyes were bright 
and full of the joy of life; but in studying 
him, as of course I must for my girl’s sake, 
it seemed to me that there was something 
hard and narrow in the face. And yet it 
was clear to me that Ruth’s happiness was 
bound up in him. I think I know how to 
read character—at least, my opinion is al- 
ways an individual one, different from that 
of others—and I had my own opinion of the 
affair. 

*‘H’m,’’ said I, preparing to speak. 

Just at this critical moment the rest of 
our crowd poured into the room, most inop- 
portunely, I’ve always thought. For it is 
clear to me that all the trouble that fol- 
lowed might have been averted, had Ruth 
known better how to treat Robert. And I 
who had studied him carefully had my own 
theory, as I said before, which I was about 
to give her when we were interrupted. 

‘What on earth are you doing here ?’’ 

‘I suppose you don’t know anything is 
going on!’’ 

‘*Never heard of the Junior Hallowe’en 
party ?”’ 

**It isn’t worthy of Henrietta’s considera- 
tion, I suppose !’’ 
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‘*P.o-o-ah c-weatuahs,’’ with an accent of 
tender pity. 

“You wouldn’t think them Freshmen, 
would you ?’’ 

But when Ruth had wakened from her 
dream abstraction, and the soft glow in her 
eyes had quickened to a sparkle of interest, 
they relented, and, perched anywhere and 
everywhere, like a flock of sparrows poised 
a moment before sweeping on, condescended 
to be really familiar. We were accustomed 
to such onslaughts, so the twitter that as- 
sailed our ears.did in the end convey some 
information. 

“You never saw anything like it!’’ 

“‘The Fifth Floor Center is really trans- 
formed !’’ 

‘‘T do think it was great of the Juniors!’’ 

‘‘And they’ve carried it out so well!’’ 

‘“‘There is every sort of fortune-telling 
contrivance from the Cumaean Sibyl—say, 
who is she? Clara Barber or Millie Mac- 
Farland?—to the old lady with the tea- 
grounds.’’ 

‘Abbie Williams is sweet as the Delphic 
Oracle; she doesn’t really tell you anything, 
but she looks unutterable things.”’ 

‘‘And the fairy ring, it really gave me a 
thrill when they said, ‘She smi——! ”’ 

“‘See here, you ought not to tell anything 
—let them be surprised.”’ 

‘‘They do tell you the most wonderful 
things! Really, they tell you things you 
never dreamed any one knew. The Cumaean 
Sibyl said——’’ But the girl who volun- 
teered this was overcome with bashfulness 
at this point, and what the Cumaean Sibyl! 
said to her will never be revealed. We 
could all guess, though. 

Somehow, at this point, though I would 
rather have stayed, they whirled us away 
with them, escorted us to the elevator and 
we heard them chattering still as we were 
being lifted—but very gradually, as any 
one who remembers our calm and classic 
elevator and nonchalant elevator girls would 
agree. We had to traverse a long and mys- 
terious passage (in ordinary times, the trunk 
room, now gloomy with the darkness of 
fate)—-and then! Most wonderful! It burst 
upon us! The Fifth Floor Center trans- 
formed! Fitful lights, enchanting wonders, 
tents, booths, caves, evergreens everywhere, 
an astrologer with high peaked hat and a 
telescope borrowed from the astronomical 
faculty—a shifting crowd, strange mutter- 
ings in one’s ear—a marvelous new world, 
the under-world which breaks its bounds and 
wanders the wide upper world over at Hal- 
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lowe’en. We wandered dazed and bewil- 
dered until some few impressions separated 
themselves from the maze, and we entered 
upon the exploration of the unknown. 

Half an hour later the wonderful had be- 
come usual, the fair and pretty Delphic 
Oracle had consulted the signs, the dear old 
lady had read her tea-grounds, we had formed 
strange hieroglyphics by pouring melted lead 
through a wedding-ring—for which they 
had sent to Boston—the Mohammedan girl, 
her slight form swaying with the force of 
her possession, shrieked dire prophecies at 
us, confusedly interrupting her monotonous 
moan, ‘‘Allah, Allah!’’ The stars had lent 
themselves to unraveling our fate, and at 
last, with a species of disenchantment, we 
realized that the fate assigned to us by 
each seer had been different, even mutually 
contradictory. We had begun to look at 
one another blankly when we passed a cave 
where a fearsome old crone crouched, mur- 
muring to herself. Around her were strewn 
brown, withered leaves. We promised our- 
selves a new sensation and so drifted in. 

She gave one swift glance at Ruth; then 
there came a question in the deepset eyes. 
In answer, I pushed Ruth forward. A mar- 
velous piece of acting! There seemed a 
shade of sadness in the deepset eyes, of 
tenderness almost. There was a deep-drawn 
sigh. Then she pushed away impatiently 
the leaves around her and from the dull-hued 
drapery at her breast drew a leaf, gave it to 
Ruth with a large sudden gesture and sank 
back into the shadow, her eyes again void 
of all expression. 

We eagerly bent over the leaf; we saw 
strange characters, which finally resolved 
themselves into doggerel lines: 

“A race to be run, a prize to be won, 
One shod with fire, one shod with gold: 

The gold has won, the race is done, 
The loser a winner, the winner a loser, 
The cup is base metal, the brew is cold.” 


With a vague disquiet, new in all the 
evening’s experience, Ruth raised her eyes 
in question to the Sibyl. A moment’s pause, 
then a voice tremulous as with something 
suppressed, yet instinct with power, vibrant 
with feeling altogether disproportionate to 
the lines: 

“You love a youth, yet love him not, 
He loves you well, yet loves gold better; 
A woman sees, yet loves him well:— 
The gold will win, grant her pity. 
She has her wish, yet joy’s not in it; 
You weep to-day, yet joy to-morrow.” 


‘‘Come,’’ said I, ‘‘come, Ruth.’’ The 


























whole thing impressed me unpleasantly, al- 
though 1 couldn’t see what it was all about, 
and Ruth was white. She said nothing for 
a few minutes; then as we passed the en- 
trance to the Haunt of the Fairies, ‘‘Let us 
give fate one more chance,’’ she said, smil- 
ing faintly, and drew me in. We were ina 
bower of green, lighted only by the mild 
gleam of the moonlight streaming in through 
the window, some of will-o’-the-wisp lights 
flashing here and there. A band of white- 
robed little creatures surrounded us and 
pushed us gently to the center of a green 
ring in the path of the moonlight. They 
sang: 
“Look to the moon, our mother moon, 
Watch if she smile, watch if she weep, 


A smile?—-She grants thee grace and boon. 
A tear?—Thou'lt wade through waters deep.” 


‘*Wish,’’ commanded the queen of the 
fairies, touching Ruth with her wand. 

Ruth was motionless, her face silver- 
white in the moonlight, her eyes dreamy 
dark. 

The chorus chanted softy, breathlessly : 

“She weeps, our mother moon, 
She weeps.” 

The girl made a gesture as though to 
brush a cobweb from before her eyes. Then 
she gave a little laugh and stepped out of 
the circle. I made my wish; it was for 
Ruth’s happiness. The fairies broke into a 
joyous chorus: 

“She smiles, our mother moon, 
She smiles, she smiles. ” 

The next day as the dignified Juniors 
marched past us into chapel, it was hard to 
realize that these were the fortune-tellers, 
sibyls, fairies, of yesterday: Most of the 
girls watched them idly, curiously. But 
Ruth gazed straight ahead of her with an 
expression that puzzled even me, although I 
tried to analyze it all day. 

The memory of it all faded away quickly 
as far as I was concerned. In the light of 
after events I have thought that it was 
probably not so with Ruth. We were back 
in the old routine. Ruth was working very 
hard, and yet she seemed more dreamy than 
ever; I had less time to give to her, for 
class affairs and my interest in the psychol- 
ogy of girl nature claimed most of my 
mental energy. One evening, however, in 
the warm intimate moments after the cur- 
tains are drawn and the lamp lighted and 
before one begins to study, a moment fairly 
weighted down with comfort and coziness, 
when hearts are warm and imaginations 
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more keen than of custom, a phenomenon | 
have often tried to define, Ruth said, softly: 

‘*How could she have known ?’’ 

‘How could she have known what?’’ I 
asked, a little impatiently. If there is one 
exasperating thing it is a fragmentary ut- 
terance. She looked at me confusedly. 

‘‘Oh—I didn’t know I had spoken. Why, 
I should think you would understand, Henri- 
etta! I was just imagining the sibyl——”’ 

There she broke off, and not another word 
would she say, although 1 begged her to 
confide in me. Now, after studying over it 
for several days, it was clear to me that 
Ruth was thinking about the incoherent sibyl 
of the Hallowe’en party. I tried to remon- 
strate with her, telling her that any taint of 
superstition was illogical and out of place 
with her degree of enlightenment and _ in- 
telligence, but she was, or pretended to be, 
very much surprised at my suspicion. 

‘‘It was probably some ill-natured crea- 
ture who wanted to make you unhappy,’’ I 
said, rather impatiently, for it was a bore 
having Ruth act in this way. But she only 
looked at me in the most provokingly im- 
personal way. 

‘*Wasn’t Robert here this afternoon?’’ | 
asked. 

wees,” 

‘*Well?’’ 

‘‘He is very much absorbed just now try- 
ing to get honors in English. He says it 
pays to know the professors, so he is cul- 
tivating the English faculty.’’ 

Now, I certainly knew every tone of 
Ruth’s voice as well as every line of her 
face. But there was something new in 
both, a ring in the words and a curl in the 
lip, which I did not understand, and I didn’t 
like it. She should have told me if any- 
thing were wrong. 

A few days after that, as I was hurrying 
home from the village with a bag of apples, 
a bottle of olives and a box of chocolates— 
my monthly allowance had just come—the 
unmistakable, short, trim figure of Rob Mac- 
Intyre, graced by his equally unmistakable 
clothes, walked before me, with Ruth. I 
was hurrying on to speak to her when I 
found, to my amazement that it was another 
girl, taller, more stylish, with a certain im- 
mobility and stiffness of bearing. I recog- 
nized Molly Carrol, a Junior, and, rumor had 
it, very wealthy in her own right, which 
was enough to make her noticeable at Wel- 
lesley. Some of the girls said she was 
clever, but even at that time I never could 
see anything in her but self-centered ego- 
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tism and selfishness. I remembered that 
Ruth had told me that she was from Mr. 
MaclIntyre’s home. As I passed, she glanced 
at me carelessly. Her eyes were gray and 
opaque, and seemed to dissipate your glance 
by their expression. I heard her low, 
vibrant voice with a distinct sensation of 
recognition. I glanced back a moment. 
Rob was looking at her with unmistakable 
interest, and she was holding, calmly de- 
manding, his attention. She was taller than 
he, and he seemed to feel a certain com- 
pelling power and fascination in her cool, 
non-committal eyes. What was it that was 
associated with that voice? The Junior 
Hallowe’en party came into my mind. What 
a curious mental process! A cave suggested 
itself to my inner consciousness, and with- 
ered leaves. I would speak to Miss Moore 
about this; she was my table teacher, and 
she always liked to have us bring up any in- 
teresting cases of mental processes, which 
we discussed at dinner, even those of us 
who had not studied psychology. She said 
that I ought to specialize in that direction, 
for my mind was peculiarly fitted to grapple 
with difficult problems. This question, how- 
ever, was still unsolved when | reached our 
study. 

“‘Ruth,’’ said I, ‘have we ever met Molly 
Carrol ?’’ 

Ruth started. ‘‘Why, yes!’’ 

““Where?’’ 

‘““Why, don’t you know? Henrietta, how 
can you be so obtuse ?”’ 

‘*How should I know ?”’ 

“Don’t you remember the Hallowe’en 
party ?’’ 

‘‘That’s just it. Who was she?’’ 

‘*She was the Cumaean Sibyl.’’ 

‘“‘That was it.’’ That explained it all. 
‘‘How did you know? Who told you?’’ 

Ruth’s dimple began to show. 

**T don’t see any cause for amusement, ”’ 
I said, a little stiffly. 

‘*Excuse me, Henrietta, but you know 
sometimes you’re so funny! Why, no one 
told me; I knew it that evening.’’ 

**But how ?”’ 

““Oh, I don’t know, woman’s intuition, 
maybe.’’ The dimple was deeper still. 

**T don’t believe in ‘woman’s intuition’.’’ 

**T shouldn’t think you would,’’ broke 
in Ruth, with a queer little smothered 
sound. 

‘‘There is no psychological basis for it; 
Miss Moore says so.”’ 

But Ruth was laughing and crying all in 
one breath. 
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*‘Oh, Henrietta, Henrietta, you’ll be the 
death of me! Oh-oh-oh!’’ 

**Ruth, control yourself, you’re hysteri- 
cal !”’ 

‘*Perhaps I am,’ 
wiped her eyes. 

I had solved, then, the question of Molly 
Carrol’s connection with the Hallowe’en 
party, but nothing more, when all the girls 
began to talk about Rob Maclntyre’s devo- 
tion to Molly Carrol. I was utterly amazed 
at his moral obliquity. And Ruth amazed 
me even more. She seemed to feel no in- 
dignation; when I tried to speak to her 
about it, she opened her eyes as if with sur- 
prise and changed the subject. She made 
no effort to see Rob, and seemed to feel 
nothing, but accepted the situation as calmly 
as ever did astern fatalist. ‘‘She is abso- 
lutely blind,’’ I thought. 

But there came the constantly recurring 
puzzle of Molly Carrol’s words. What did 
she mean? What was that strange doggerel 
of the Hallowe’en party? How had she suc- 
ceeded in influencing Rob? How had she 
succeeded in shutting Ruth’s eyes? Finally 
I thought it all out—the whole miserable 
scheme. She was using Rob’s worldliness 

for | had known always that he was prone 
to be influenced by the pride and pomp of 
life—and Ruth’s mysticism and quixotic 
notions. Ruth was too proud to contest 
another’s claim by a shadow. She would 
shrink within herself and let her rival tri- 
umph. I could never be deceived as to Ruth. 
I knew her through and through, and the 
knowledge made me very uneasy as to her 
future. But the diabolical cleverness of it 
all, for that girl to seize the opportunity 
lying within the character of Sibyl, to serve 
her own purpose and ruin Ruth’s happiness 
forever! It was a side of human nature 
happily new to me. Well, I would have to 
find a way to frustrate her plot. 

The next Monday evening the Kneisel 
Quartet was to give a concert in the chapel. 
Every girl who knew a man near enough to 
be summoned was asking her chum in con- 
fidence: 

‘*Which do I look better in?’’ 

Molly Carrol asked Ruth to go to the 
concert with her and Rob MacIntyre! A 
cousin of hers was to play and she wanted 
Ruth to meet him. I naturally didn’t want 
Ruth to go} the thing was so clearly an 
insult to my mind. But Ruth went, and 
reaped the consequences. 

From across the aisle ] watched the trio; 
Rob absurdly uncomfortable, Molly Carrol 
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she said, meekly, and 














brilliant in a metallic sort of fashion, Ruth 
sweet and absolutely calm. Molly Carrol 
seemed to feel the weight of the situation; 
she looked at Ruth occasionally with a 
glance that was almost tender and certainly 
showed anxiety. 

‘‘What an actress she is,’’ I thought. 
‘“‘There is nothing 
but exultation in 
that cold heart.’’ 
Her character had 
puzzled me a little 
at first, I admit, 
but it was quite 
clear to me now. 

Then the music 
began and then Ruth 
was off in another 
world. Rob spoke 
to her once, but she 
didn’t hear him. 
Molly Carrol touched 
her; but she looked 
straight ahead, her 
eyes wonderfully 
soft and deep. 
Then the others ex- 
changed an amused 
and indulgent 
glance, as at the 
humors of a child, 
and settled them- 
selves to a smoth- 
ered conversation. 
And yet it was plain 
to me that Rob was 
piqued. 
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character sketch suggested by him for the 
next rhetoric class, called ‘‘A Paradox,’’ 
which Miss Bratton said, ‘‘might be psycho- 
logical, but was clearly ungrammatical.’’ I 
was delighted! As if one cared for gram- 
mar when one could penetrate the subtleties 
of temperament. 

His playing car- 
ried out my thesis 
perfectly. What the 
music faculty said 
about the perfection 
of his technique I 
agreed with ab- 
solutely. But Pro- 
fessor Hill said his 
interpretation was 
so subtle as to sug- 
gest research almost 
too clearly. Musical 
people always affect 
so much superior 
knowledge. I 
couldn't see that. 
On the contrary, I 
detected several 
mistakes; he posi- 
tively lost the air 
sometimes and just 
wandered around in 
a groping sort of 
fashion until he 
found it again. No 
one else seemed to 
notice this; they all 
went wild about 
him, but my ear is 


The third number moonlight.” very acute. And 
of the programme yet in the midst of 
was that of Molly Carrol’s cousin. They all this, when the violin was _ positively 


said he was playing himself into fame and 
that he was a composer as well. A tall, 
fair fellow, with a face that put my ana- 
lytical faculty to the test. A low brow, 
fair hair parted in the middle—‘‘Effemi- 
nate!’’ I thought. Steady gray eyes 
“‘Cruel,’’ I concluded. A very perfect nose, 
fine of line and delicate—‘‘Finical, it is 
clear.”’ Thick, rather shapeless lips—I 
shuddered at the inference. Perfect teeth, 
a marvelously winning smile—‘‘The first ex- 
plains the second, very well-trained, evi- 
denfly.’’ For the rest, he was Saxon in 
coloring, with a too-perfect grace, and yet 
oh, incongruity!—the proportions of a 
Hercules. ‘‘An extremely dangerous char- 
acter,’’ was my summary, ‘‘with primitive 


instincts .all highly developed, but subserv- 
ient to an iron, cruel will.’’ I 


wrote a 


groaning and hopelessly off the key, when I 
glanced at Ruth her lips and cheeks were 
almost too red and her eyes were full of 
tears. ‘‘Thinking of Rob, poor child.”’ 

We all met him after the concert. I told 
him that I thought his technique was won- 
derful, which pleased him very much, of 
course. I had just asked him what he 
thought of the German school of music, 
when Molly Carrol brought Ruth and Rob 
MacIntyre up and he forgot my question. I 
don’t blame him, for Ruth took my breath 
away, and men are so much more suscepti- 
ble to physical charms than women, I have 
noticed. 

Just before the ten-thirty train left I 
happened to look into the recesses of the 
Browning Room. I have noticed that the 
spirit of the Sonnets from the Portuguese 
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seems to haunt that room; all the senti- 
mentally afflicted seem to gravitate to it. 
Molly Carrol and Rob MacIntyre were stowed 
away inacorner. Her face was softer than 
usual. As she met my indignant gaze she 
smiled slowly, lazily, impertinently. Just 
then Ruth and the violinist stood for a mo- 
ment in the doorway. All the color in the 
room seemed to concentrate itself on them. 
The eyes of the two girls met. I actually 
believe Ruth likes that designing girl—or 
else she pretends to when Rob is there, she 
is so proud. Poor Ruth! She was rather 
overdoing her indifference; her excitement 
—which though eminently becoming, is un- 
worthy a girl of her strength of character 
—was evident to me if not to the others. 
Now, I would have had her chillingly in- 
different. The violinist looked uplifted. His 
eyes were blue, not gray. I must say I dis- 
approve of an emotional temperament ina 
man. 

Ruth was certainly overdoing her part. I 
can understand how she would wish to ap- 
pear indifferent to them, even though her 
heart were breaking; but even with me she 
pretended. Once I tried to tell her how 
indignant I was with her false lover and 
false friend. She didn’t seem to understand 
for a moment, then she colored and laughed 
softly. 

‘Poor old chum, you don’t understand. 
Molly Carrol is the finest girl I know—and 
the wisest.”’ 

Just once I spoke to her of the violinist, 
who fairly haunted the reception room these 
days. ‘‘He isa poet,’’ she said, as if she 
were afraid of the sound of her own voice. 

‘Has he ever published anything in the 
Century?’’ I demanded. 

Ruth laughed again. ‘‘Oh, dear, you 
don’t understand. I can’t tell you. He 
makes me see so much, feel so much.’’ 

The violinist continued to persecute her. 
tuth grew more and more beautiful—clearly 
feverish, until, at Junior Prom., Molly Car- 
rol’s engagement to Mr. MacIntyre was an- 
nounced. All the girls were very much 
excited. For my part, I was amazed at the 
success of her plot, and my heart bled for 
Ruth. 

One day I came upon Molly Carrol hurry- 
ing down the road from Norumbega to the 
Main Building. She was late for her recita- 
tion, so was I, but I kept her. She usually 
petrified me, but this time my long-contained 
indignation broke its bonds. 

I told her how I had fathomed her pur- 
pose from the beginning, how I had discov- 
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ered she was the Cumaean Sibyl, how I had 
tried to protect Ruth from her cruelty. She 
listened in absolute silence. Then I changed 
my tone. I| told her of Ruth’s sensitive 
nature. I said, ‘‘She loves but once, as she 
lives but once.’’ I told her that Mr. Mac- 
Intyre’s desertion would kill Ruth. ‘‘Oh, 
give him back to her,’’ I cried, ‘‘if you have 
any pity, if you have a woman’s heart !’’ 

At this point she spoke. She wasn’t in 
the least angry, apparently; she evidently 
wasn't touched. She said a very extraordi- 
nary thing: 

‘*Are you sure Ruth wants him ?’’ 

There was a tradition at Wellesley that 
Molly Carrol never said more than ten con- 
secutive words at any one time. I am a wit- 
ness to the contrary; on this occasion she 
spoke largely, voluminously. At this time I 
remember only a confused jumble of the 
wildest and most illogical statements—as I 
can see now-—although I must admit she 
made some impression on me at the time. I 
can remember what she said in conclusion, 
though; somehow, it is impressed on my 
memory as is her image, the clear, cold 
features with the blazing eyes. 

‘‘] have spoken so to you because it is 
your love for Ruth—whom I love—that 
makes you impertinent, and you can’t help 
being stupid and obtuse. But can’t you 
understand that a woman may want to grap- 
ple with fate—the fate that is carrying 
others into mistakes and taking away her 
one and only chance of happiness? But you 
can’t understand—you are conventional, you 
believe in self-abnegation; that’s what 
makes most women imbecile. If self-sacri- 
fice made others happier, as it does some- 
times, I could die ten thousand deaths! But 
usually it merely gives them an opportunity 
of perpetuating their mistakes. And when 
you know the experiment will be successful, 
and your own happiness is at stake when 
you can make two lives complete—not to 
try it? That would be as stupid as mest 
women are. Do you understand? No? Then 
| must translate. Ruth did not love Robert, 
and she would have married him. And I— 
how shocked she will be!—I did and do. 
And Rob’’—half tenderly, half contemptu- 
ously—‘‘he would be happy either way. 
And my cousin? He knows how to make 
Ruth happy. And, thank Heaven! I am 
brave enough to be miserable in having my 
own way if I choose it—and I do choose it.’’ 

For a moment I found it difficult to speak ; 
then the memory of Ruth’s tearful eyes on 
the night of the concert came to me, and, 


























igain assuring myself of her sophistry, I 
jemanded. 

‘*Will you give him up?’’ 

She repeated my words blankly, incredu- 
lously, then her face settled back into its 
usual impassive quietude. 

‘*No,’’ with an intona- 
tion of patient fatigue 
that was insulting. 

Then, as she left me 
fairly rigid with indigna- 
tion, she said, almost 
playfully: 

‘*Find out the man 
Ruth does love. There is 
a task worthy of your 
peculiar subtlety.’’ 

Somehow, Miss Carrol 
had an undue influence 
over one’s moods. Furi- 
ous as I was over her 
downright insolence, her 
parting gibe rang in my 
ears with mocking per- 
sistency all day. I knew 
very well that she was 
attempting to salve her 
conscience by the as- 
surance that Ruth did 
not love the man that 
she loved herself. It is 
so easy for girls to per- 
suade themselves into 
what they wish to be- 
lieve. I have often 
smiled in my sleeve to 
see the process working 
by which ‘‘So it is’’ waits 
upon ‘‘So I would.’’ It 
was the most patent self- 
deception, but still ‘‘ Find 
the man Ruth loves; find 
him, find him,’’ followed 
me all the day. I sang 
the hymns in chapel to 
these words. In the 
afternoon when I hurried 
down the path to Tupelo 
Point, the maddening scraps of conflicting 
melody from the girls practicing in Music 
Hall told me to ‘‘Find the man.”’ 

Now, Tupelo Point is peculiarly remote; 
a very winding path leads to it, and the 
trees screen it from the view of one ap- 
proaching until long after the warning is 
given by the crackle of the fallen leaves. 
For this reason it is in high favor with the 
sentimentally inclined, and so, although my 
interest in the tender passion was purely 
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impersonal, I unconsciously sought the Point 
when I wanted quiet in which to think the 
thing out. 1 was determined to form some 
plan by which the whole miserable thing 
should be undone, Ruth restored to the hap- 


to fill my life full or leave it 


empty. 


piness, hers by right, Mr. MacIntyre restored 
to his allegiance, Miss Carrol taught that I 
was no mean adversary, and the violinist 
sent about his business, his light attempt to 
gain Ruth’s affection frustrated. It was 
very clear to me that he was not in earnest. 
Men of his temperament never are. I dis- 
trusted him deeply; he was just the man to 
touch Ruth’s imagination with his compel- 
ling eyes, his ‘‘poetry,’’ his music; her 
imagination, not her heart. That was given 
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to Mr. MacIntrye, who would have been true 
to her had it not been for the machinations 
of that designing girl. He was in the main 
perfectly suited to Ruth. To be sure, he 
had not acted well in this matter, and Ruth 
had once said to me in the early stages of 
the affair that she was afraid he was some- 
what hard and worldly, but I was assured 
that his more practical tendencies were just 
what was needed to balance Ruth’s imagina- 
tion and ideality. Ruth should have him 
back if I had to—— Just then the turn in 
the path brought the Point and the Bench in 
view. I had heard no sound as I approached, 
there was nothing to warn me—but there 
were Ruth and the violinist. He was saying: 

‘It lies in your little hands, dearest, to 
fill my life full or leave it empty,’’ and I 
saw their faces. , 

I saw there something that drove Miss 
Carrol and her fiancé from my mind. To 
tell the truth, I forgot them, and felt my 
heart hammering away in an uncomforta- 
ble fashion. I turned quietly and stole 
away. I am sure neither of them saw or 
heard me. 

As I halted for a minute with the beauti- 
ful blue of our dear Lake Waban before me, 
and the sunlight-upon the stiff, quaint ter- 
races of the Hunnewell Gardens across the 
blue, for one moment I thought the violinist 
might be the man Molly Carrol told me to 
find, but I put that idea away as a mere bit 
of sentimentalism, inspired by what I had 
just seen. Nothing could make me believe 
that the violinist was the man for Ruth; it 
was clear to me from what I had read in his 
face that evening at the concert that he 
was not to be trusted, and I am never mis- 
taken in faces. 

When Ruth told me very serenely, a few 
days later, of her engagement to Mr. Gode, 
I tried not to show my grief—one has to 
forget oneself at times like that. I couldn’t 
help asking her if she regretted Rob at all, 
and for the first time in our friendship I saw 
Ruth angry with me. She turned white to 
the lips. 

“If I didn’t know you loved me, Henri- 
etta, I couldn’t pardon this stupidity. It 
comes near being impertinence. You will 
please avoid the subject after this.’’ 

Then, as I stared at her in blank amaze- 
ment, she forgot her newly assumed dignity 
and buried her head in my shoulder. 

*‘Oh, you can’t help it, you poor old Hen- 
rietta, and I’m so happy.’’ 

I went through the whole year hoping for 
some change, but Miss Carrol and Mr. Mac- 


Intyre were married while we were still new 
to our Sophomore honors. They had a very 
stately wedding, Mrs. Maclntyre looked 
well, Ruth told me—I wasn’t asked—looked 
very well for her, I suppose. I never fan- 
cied her type. 

Time wore on. We saw the bride and 
groom occasionally at college functions. 
Mr. MacIntyre had become stout and a pillar 
of society before Ruth could hear the violin- 
ist’s name without blushing. I must say, 
she appeared very happy, but, unfortu- 
nately, it is my experience that you never 
know anything about a man until you marry 
him—and then it’s too late. 

Ruth seemed to think herself in love with 
Mr. Gode all our Junior year. Her eyes had 
grown darker, I noticed —a curious fact. | 
wonder if there is any relation between 
emotions, even spurious ones, and the 
pigmentation of the material body. The 
violinist seemed to make a good deal of a 
stir with some of his compositions. Ruth 
thought him a genius. 

All this time I felt very deeply the danger 
that Ruth was incurring in trusting her 
life’s happiness to the uncertainties of the 
artistic temperament, and | did my best to 
warn her, but somehow I was never able to 
get beyond generalities. And in due course 
of time we donned our Senior gowns, and 
still Ruth’s eyes were blinded. 

All this year Mr. Gode was the director 
of the Conservatory of Music in Boston, 
which made it hopelessly easy for him to be 
with Ruth a very great deal. Too much; I 
scarcely saw her. By this time I had re- 
signed myself to the inevitable. 

Ruth was our Senior President, and that 
meant that she was the finest woman the 
class could produce. A class may be mis- 
taken in its Freshman President—it usually 
is. A Sophomore President doesn’t mean 
much; the Junior is chosen for beauty and 
charm of manner as often as anything else; 
but the Senior President! The thought of 
her is enough to make a lump rise in your 
throat. She is something put away and con- 
secrated among the race of women. 

And so, when the last time together came, 
when we all silently, from the College Build- 
ing, from Norumbega, from Wood, fell into 
line before the broad main portico, I hesi- 
tated a moment and then dropped back from 
Ruth’s side. 

She belonged to the Class, not to me. 
And a mist came over my eyes as I saw her 
standing there, the Oxford gown falling 
from her noble figure in folds that had some- 
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thing statuesque in their sweep, and felt— 
oh, so separated. But Ruth stepped back 
and ran her arm through mine. 

‘‘Come, Henrietta, for the last time, we 
two together.’’ 

“‘Oh, Ruthie,’’? I began, and then, some- 
thing caught 
my throat. 

The moon 
shone upon us 

surely there 
never was one 
so benignant, 
so luminous, so 
infinitely far 
away. We 
wandered, a 
dark-clad band, 
walking softly, 
hesitatingly, 
over the never- 
to-be forgotten 
paths. Wesang 
our farewells ia 
music that 
broke often in 
unexpected 
places, to each 
building, and 
each meant 
something sep- 
arately dear. 
And just as we 
stood silent be- 
fore the fina! 
hand clasps 
that made an 
unbroken circle 
of us, Ruth 
said, softly: 

“Will you 
wish me joy, 
dear ?’’ 

“Oh, how 
much, sweetheart,’’ I whispered. But it 
was a little hard to be cheerful, for they 
were to be married the next day. 

3ut it was not really as sad as I had sup- 
posed it would be. It was the dearest, 
sweetest, sunniest wedding! Ruth was so 
pretty and so frankly happy, and the violin- 
ist was really handsome --although I have 
never agreed with the girls about his appear- 
ance. And I was almost reconciled—for 
the time being. He certainly seemed to 
appreciate his good luck, but the trouble is 
that with the artistic temperament you are 
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never sure. The MaclIntyres were there. 
Her face was colder than ever, but it was 
clear to me that she could not control her 
eyes. I caught their expression when she 
was looking at Ruth during the ceremony. 
There was such tender, wistful love in 
them, such 
longing, that 
—— Well, f 
almost forgave 
her everything. 
And the next 
moment she 
raised her head 
impatiently, 
proudly, reso- 
lutely, and 
turned to her 
handsome, 
stolid husband 
with a look of 
absolute, pas- 
sionate devo- 
tion. Oh, it is 
clear to me 
that Mr. Mac- 
Intyre is made 
perfectly 
happy. 

So far, Ruth’s 
marriage seems 
fortunate; 
seems, I say! 
An opera of her 
husband’s was 
produced last 
winter with 
great success, 
but I never feel 
secure. One 
never knows 
what a man 
with such a 
paradoxical 
face will do. Apparently, he is devotion 
itself to Ruth, and I don’t know that I have 
ever seen a happier woman than his wife— 
but I shall always regret that I didn’t take 
a decisive stand and .bring Rob back to her. 

Iam teaching, with some degree of suc- 
cess, I hope, in the Young Ladies’ Seminary 
at Auburndale. Psychology is my specialty. 
I spend most of my holidays with Ruth in 
Boston. They have a delightful home, and 
they do know such nice people. We have 
jolly times there. Mr. Goede is really very 
pleasant to me. 





ty and buried her head 
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Mr. Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt Driving a Four-in-hand. 
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Mrs. Vanderbilt in the Seat Beside Him. 


THE MILLIONAIRE 


I—-HORSES 


By ALLEN 


AVE you ever had so much money that - 


you did not know what to do with it? 

Were some one to ask you the exact 
amount of your wealth, are you the person 
to hesitate and reply: ‘‘ Well, really, I don’t 
know. I never took the trouble to figure it 
out.’ Does it make any difference to you 
whether you spend on a summer suit $25 or 
$125? Is there in your calendar such a 
blight as rent day, and do you know what 
it is to have your tongue cleave to the roof 
of your mouth when the landlord approaches? 
Are you, in short, according to the twentieth 
century estimate, rich man or poor? 

If the former be the case, read on; there 
may be something here to entertain you. 
But if you answer that you are poor, be ad- 
vised and let this article alone. The matter 
is not for you. You could not—and this 
with all consideration for your intelligence 
—grasp the meaning of luxury from the 
view-point of an up-to-date Croesus or his 
horse. We-—-the Creesus, the horse and the 
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writer—will be talking so much of the time 
about millions or hundreds of thousands 
that you will be confused. Or, perhaps, 
when I tell you that one rich man in New 
York has recently spent enough money on 
his stable to have 500 young men educated 
at Harvard you will become disgusted and 
hate all rich people. More deplorable still, 
on learning how the pampered thoroughbred 
travels in a private car, eats off an aluminium 
platter, has Turkish baths, and shows gold- 
filled teeth when he smiles, you may feel 
dissatisfied with your lot and yearn to bea 
horse. 

If you persist, however, in disregarding 
our advice, we shall be glad of your com- 
pany and you will be told by Croesus at the 
very outset just why the thoroughbred 
horse of to-day has a better time than he 
ever had before, and why he enjoys more 
luxury than any other animal on the face of 
the earth. 

“I spend a few millions on horses,’’ ex- 
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plains this rich lover of horses, ‘‘because 
they offer me never-ending entertainment. 
At the race track I love to see my colors 
under the wire ahead of all the tield; at the 
hunt I am pleased when my English charger 
clears the highest hedge; in the show, my 
face gladdens as the judge pins the blue 
ribbon to my exhibit, and in the polo field I 
glory in having the wisest, most mettlesome 
and best-trained pony that Texas can pro- 
duce. After a while I learn to know my 
horses, love them for their various personali- 
ties, and prefer their company much of the 
time to that of my friends. 

‘“‘The reason so many persons idolize 
this domestic animal in our day is, that the 
number of millionaires trying to spend their 
money in some way that may bring com- 
pensation is increasing so rapidly. Of these, 
one man devotes his wealth to utilitarian 
ends, as, for example, Cecil Rhodes. 

“Another like John D. Rockefeller, lavishes 
millions for moral balm. A third, to which 
class I belong, seeks recreative luxury. To 
obtain this it is almost necessary to take up 
horses, because, as the late Pierre Lorillard 
so truthfully said: ‘In this world if you live 
long enough, you will grow tired of every- 
thing, of men and women, yachts and din- 
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ners, of politics and money-making; but 
when the fascination of the horse gets into 
your blood it never leaves. It is the great- 
est sport and the poorest business ever de- 
vised by man.’ ”’ 

The idea of luxury is so relative that no 
one can define it. Like to-morrow, it never 
arrives. While the possessing of a velvet 
gown once represented luxury to a woman, 
the same idea is now embodied in a diamond 
tiara. When she obtains that, luxury will 
be as far away as ever. Her husband, too, 
that once understood this word to mean a 
clear Havana cigar after dinner, now looks 
for luxury only in becoming a millionaire. 
On the other hand, Mr. Rockefeller, who, 
although the richest man in the world, must 
diet upon toasted bread and skimmed milk, 
would, no doubt, translate the illusive word 
into: ‘‘A juicy porterhouse steak with 
hashed brown potatoes.”’ 

From first to last the horse perhaps pro- 
vides the rich with more luxury than any 
other one thing, since both giver and re- 
ceiver enjoy the money spent. This was 
another of Mr. Lorillard’s precepts, to appre- 
ciate which you would only have needed to 
be present of a summer morning at the 
famous Rancocas Farm when the horses were 
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A Polo Game at Georgian Court, Lakewood, New Jersey. 


Mr. George J. Ge 
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t $300,000, and is the finest in the world 
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turned out. There at the first glint of 
dawn, when the dew was wet upon the 
grass and the moon still contending in 
vain against her more effulgent rival, this 


Magazine 


bing rags and scrapers wherewith to polish 
each horse until his coat glistens in the sun- 

light. 
At the sight of this proceeding Mr. Loril- 
ard’s heart would warm within 








him. He spoke to each of the 
thoroughbreds, and they hailed him 
back with a glance of recognition. 
He loved to watch them eat, drink, 
sleep, trot, gallop, bite, kick, 
prance or lay back their patrician 
ears; and the horses, in turn, did 
their best to win races or blue 
ribbons, and conducted themselves 
as pedigreed animals should. The 
owner reveled in the thought that 
his horses were as fine as any in 
the country, and that his stables 
were the best. He cared not that 
the establishment cost him $3,000, - 
OOO, . 

Of the same mind is William C. 








The Abbot, Driven by Ed. Gears. 


This famous trotter w bought by J. J. Scannell for 8% 


multi-millionaire would take his place and 
await with impatient pleasure for the 
trainer’s signal. 

The Rancocas stables at Johnstown, New 
Jersey, are built in an immense circle, and 
contain box stalls enough to accommodate a 
savalry regiment. In the rear of each stall 
is a door leading to a grass paddock. This 
opens again into a larger paddock, and, con- 
tinuing in like manner, the whole 
farm of 1,800 acres may be con- 


Whitney, who, after balancing his 
accounts last year found himself to 
be $600,000 loser through the sport 
of racing. <A pretty large sum, is 
it not? Enough to insure a poor man and his 
relations a comfortable living without work. 
I hear him upbraid the ex-Secretary of the 
Navy for spending his money so foolishly. 
But to this Mr. Whitney would reply that if 
he fancies losing $600,000 a year on his 
luxury, he is to be no more blamed than the 
man that borrows money to get a piano for 
his daughter. 





verted into one extensive play- 
ground. 

As:in every racing stable, the dis- 
cipline is stricter than the military. 
Every jockey, groom and stable boy 
is alert and at his post before day- 
break. When two shrill blasts from 
the trainer’s whistle echo in the 
morning stillness, fifty stable boys 
leap to the back of as many thor- 
oughbreds, each waiting in his stall 
with nose protruding through the 
crack of a door. A few moments 
of quiet elapse, and a ‘‘phwt,”’ 
‘*phwt,’’ “‘phwt,’’ from the trainer 
summons number one to step out 
and lead off to the track, where the 
entire stable, passing in Indian file, 
is soon being exercised. When this 
is over there is another whistle and 








an army of grooms bear to the 
track suits of horse clothing, rub- 


Mrs. Adolph Ladenburg 


f most skilfu f American women that follow the hounds 























So far from being blamed, there is a con- 
siderable population—the attachés of Mr. 
Whitney’s stables—that look upon him as 
the essence of benevolence and humanity. 
Whenever their patron wins a race they all 
share in a largesse. One day last summer a 
bookmaker went up to Trainer Rogers at 
the Saratoga track just after Mr. Whitney 
had won a stake of $110,000 and remarked, 
half interrogatively: ‘‘The old man made 
out well in that race, didn’t he?’’ 

‘What do you mean ?’’ laughed the trainer. 
‘‘That’s only a drop in the bucket for Mr. 
Whitney and the bucket leaks at that. Why, 
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quickly, and it was not long before the 
Soniface had to call upon his neighbors for 
supplies. The bill that Mr. Whitney’s sec- 
retary received amounted to $6,000. It was 
paid. 

The difference between a rich man and a 
poor man in the matter of securing luxury 
is that the latter generally hesitates, if he 
be at all prudent, and counsels with himself 
whether he really ought to do this or that. 
But the other, particularly if the horse has 
won his soul, will fling judgment to the 
winds. The best horsemen in California 
urged the late Senator Leland Stanford, to 
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The Fashionable Set Watching the Finish of 
he is so pleased over winning this race that 
he’ll give away twice $110,000 to the stable 
employees. Each one will get anywhere 
from $5 to $25. To win a stake here doesn’t 
mean anything.”’ 

The entire community about a race track 
rejoices when the Whitney outfit arrives, 
for money is certain to be circulated freely, 
and tricksters that fix up a worthless horse 
so that he will win one race, hoping that 
Mr. Whitney will take the beast off their 
hands, are always waiting about in shoals. 
As an example of the racing king’s gener- 
osity, it is related that upon winning the 
English Derby last year he ordered a certain 
hotel proprietor at Sheepshead Bay to give 
every one that entered a bottle of cham- 
pagne. You may be sure the news spread 


a Race at 





the Morris Park Club House Stand. 


sell Electioneer for $80,000 when that offer 
was made by an Eastern Creesus. But Sena- 
tor Stanford, who could have thus made a 
respectable fortune, refused. He said the 
animal was ‘‘worth its weight in gold just 
to look at.’’ Electioneer afterwards brought 
$200 at a sale in some little Kentucky vil- 
lage. 

Mr. Whitney, again, set his heart on hav- 
ing the great thoroughbred Hamburg, and 
when the Marcus Daly stable was put up at 
auction sent John E. Madden to bid on the 
animal. 

‘*Say,’’ asked Madden, as he was starting 
off, ‘‘how high am I to go? Supposing they 
run him up to $50,000 ?”’ 

‘*Why, buy him, of course,’’ ordered Mr. 
Whitney. ‘‘He’s worth it.’’ 
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**Yes,’’? said the trainer-owner, ‘‘he is 
worth it, and for that reason he may go to 
$100,000. How about that?’’ 

‘Buy him anyhow,’’ was the command. 

Madden thought a moment. ‘‘I tell you, 
Mr. Whitney,’’ he said, ‘‘Hamburg’l] stand 


creature with pity or contempt, though once 
in a while a rough homespun Abraham Lin- 
coln sort of a fellow who has been brought 
up ona farm and groomed with a twenty-five 
cent currycomb makes all of these courtiers 
look cheap. But he is an exception. 

















Mr. Harry Payne Whitney, Riding Hurricane, Winner of the First Prize at the National Horse Show. 


some high bidding. There’s a rumor that the 
price will reach twice that. Do you want 
the horse badly enough to pay $200,000.”’ 
*‘] want him at any price,’’ replied Mr. 
Whitney, decisively, and Madden departed. 
He got Hamburg for $60,000. 
Animals that cost 


Old stable men will tell you that good 
blood in a horse is certain to show itself 
and make the animal that possesses it 
superior to the commener. The withers, 
shoulders, neck, head, back, flanks and all 
of the thirty-two parts should combine to 

give a tone, a qual- 





so much are, natural- 
ly, well taken care 
of, and enjoying 
such royal luxury, it 
is little wonder they 
grow proud. From 
the time he is six 
months old the thor- 
oughbred colt, 
whether _ hunter, 
hackney, coach 
horse, race horse 
or trotter, is trained 
to be a gentleman 
among horses. At 
that early age he as- 
sociates only with 
his equals and rarely 
through his life so 
much as claps eyes 
upon 4 common 
drudge horse. He is 
taught to regard that 





Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Mackay and Miss 
Whitney at the Races. 


ity. The thorough- 
bred must not ‘‘dish’’ 
or ‘‘paddle’’—that 
is, turn his forefoot 
outward or inward 
when raised. It takes 
long experience to 
know this quality 
when you see it, 
but a horse whose 
ears are moderately 
far apart and con- 
stantly moving to 
show animation, 
whose eyes are large 
and gentle, may 
usually be set down 
as of good blood. 
The horses of a 
rich man receive just 
as much attention as 
his children. When 
about to be foaled, 




















the mother is watched day and night by a 
groom who never leaves her side. As a 
baby, the colt basks in a sun parlor, if 
it is winter; in a soft, grassy paddock in 
warm weather. At Rancocas the kindergar- 
ten is spacious enough to permit the gam- 
boling of one hundred foals. They are enter- 
tained with an artistic fountain that plays 
constantly and furnishes cooling drink. 
When strong enough, the young gentle- 
men are led around a private track by a 
halter until their wits develop. The halter 
is then removed and one by one each is 
taught by a trainer to obey when he calls 
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goes up for a fight, only Cobwebs is a 
darned sight more intelligent than any prize- 
fighter.”’ 

Another attendant who was shampooing a 
very beautiful but fractious filly spoke about 
all the horses as though they were human 
beings. ‘*Pretty?’’ he replied, with absolute 
venom, pointing to the filly. ‘‘Oh, yes, she’s 
pretty, but I hate her. She’s more treach- 
erous than any woman.”’ 

Indeed, persons that associate a great 
deal with horse aristocracy have a respect 
for their intelligence that they do not have 
for many a person. They believe that the 
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Mr. and Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin and Guests. 


out ‘‘go,’’ ‘‘stop,’’ *‘turn around.’’ After 
about nine weeks of this a smart young 
thoroughbred should begin to show speed 
and intelligence. 

As he grows to maturity the quality re- 
ceives even more attention. If a king of 
the Speedway like Cresceus, The Monk, Joe 
Patchen, Boralmo, or The Abbot, he has a 
whole stable to answer his beck and call. 
The attendants fall over one another in their 
anxiety to take care of the celebrity as he 
comes in from an hour’s training. Two men 
spring to remove the light harness, others 
bring him refreshment, and one expert de- 
votes himself to binding up his legs. 

When I inquired of the latter functionary 
in Mr. Nathan Straus’ stable why he did this 
he replied, curtly: ‘‘So’s to keep ’im fit. If 
this boy isn’t bandaged he won’t stand the 
gaff. ’E’s just like a prize-fighter when he 





horse thinks, and that the more he sees the 
keener will be his mind. To this end the 
rich man has windows in the stable apart- 
ments so that the thoroughbred may look 
out and observe. Or, more often, the big 
square stalls are built so that the horse may 
put his head over the partition as illustrated 
in the photograph of Mr. Frank Work’s 
magnificent horse home. , 

This establishment, which is situated on 
West Fifty-sixth Street, New York, cost 
over $500,000. Like all such stables, it is 
kept in an absolutely sanitary condition. 
Light in daytime pours down through an 
open dome; at night it is furnished by mag- 
nificent chandeliers. With the exception of 
a tired hunter or racer, whose quarters are 
darkened to afford rest, the patrician horse 
is always supplied with light. Thus is he 
kept cheerful. Ventilation is had by means 
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of gratings. The poor old dray toiler is 
glad to get a breath of fresh air through a 
broken window pane, but the thoroughbred 
that lives to furnish a millionaire with 
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nearby wherein to dip his head at intervals 
until all weariness or rheumatism forsakes 

his bones and muscles. 
Work? Yes, the horse that is born with a 
silver bit in his mouth is no idler. 








Cresceus, the Fastest Trotter in the World, Dri 


Millionaire Owner, George H. Ketcham. 


Cresceus | is the r rol for trottin 4 
luxury, must breathe oxygen that reaches 
him through a shaft. 

For food, this animal eats the first qual- 
ity of oats that have been carefully winnowed 
of all impurities. After eating, his feed box 
is thoroughly washed with a special brand 
of soap, then aired and flushed with some 
disinfecting preparation. It is finally dried 
in the sun to await the next meal. He 
sleeps on four feet of straw that is taken 
out in the morning and aired, the soiled por- 
tion being cast away. 

When tired after a long day’s work on 
the track, in the four-in- 
hand or after the hounds, 
the modern thoroughbred 
expects to be put in a 
Turkish bath and mas- 
saged. This feature is 
recognized as indispensa- 
ble to an American mil- 
lionaire’s stable. It is 
usually a room about 
fifteen feet square, the 
walls ten inches thick, 
with an inner coating of 
tin. Huge boilers furnish 
steam which pours through 
a system of radiators and 
pipes. -In this place the 
noble brute stands with a 
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With the. exception of horses in- 
tended only for shows, which”often 
lead a wretched life through lack 
of exercise, thoroughbreds are kept 
busy. The rich man of to-day has 
progressed since the last genera- 
tion. He no longer exhausts his 
energy by living year in, year out 
in-a musty counting-house thinking 
only of wealth. He leaves his desk 
about three o’clock in the after- 
noon and repairs to his home for 
recreation. A great many, like 
George Gould, live out of the city 
and spend more time on the golf 
links or polo field than in their 
offices. The effect is readily appar- 
ent in both father and children. 
The horse men —even Mr. Whitney, 
who is past threescore years of age 

have an elastic step, a clear eye 
and rude health; their progeny are 
athletes. These benefits come from plenty 
of open air and exercise with his thorough- 
breds. 

The high stepper whose movements you 
have admired, while he does not lead sucha 
dangerous life as the hunter, has to undergoa 
training, decidedly irksome. In order to get 
the swagger stride he is compelled to step 
over bundles of straw or, if they fail to 
make him raise his feet, piles of glass chip- 
pings. For months this treatment is con- 
tinued until the animal has entirely forgot- 
ten his natural gait and is able to strut 








deep basin of cold water 


Interior of Mr, Frank Work’s New York Stable, 
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through the park to his mistress’ satisfac- 
tion. 

One result of this tutelage is that this 
pompous roadster becomes convinced that he 
is the most illustrious of equines. To other 
thoroughbreds his company becomes insuf- 
ferable. Frequently one of these high step- 
pers, that was never in his life worth more 
than $500, will preen himself even before a 
$50,000 racer whose picture is in every 
public print, his name on every lip. 


as an ordinary stall, and was padded a foot 
deep, sides and ceiling, with fine soft hay 
and cotton. The floor was of peatmoss two 
feet thick. Nasturtium found no flowers 
awaiting him as he entered, but showed no 
disappointment, finding consolation, possi- 
bly, in an abundance of sweet hay, cut in 
milk, and in the cheers of the crowd. He 
landed ‘at Liverpool without a scratch. 

Of the various horses that cater to a mil- 
lionaire’s luxury the polo pony is the least 














At the Races. 


Mr. H. H. Vreeland standing in coacl 


Mr. William C. Whitney in center 


An example of the luxury surrounding a 
famous race horse is evident in the care with 
which Mr. William C. Whitney shipped to 
England Nasturtium, the highest-priced colt 
that ever left America. Nasturtium was 
brought up from Long Island in a horse par- 
lor car. In order that he might not be 
annoyed in crossing city streets, Mr. Whit- 
ney chartered a ferryboat to take him to the 
dock. Before leaving the stable Nastur- 
tium’s legs were bound with cotton bandages 
to minimize the strain upon his tendons and 
protect him from bruises. Nasturtium’s 
compartment was situated where the least 
motion could be felt. It was twice as big 


aristocratic, but none the less admirable. 
As a rule, he comes from Texas, where he 
may have been the property of a desperado 
or cowboy, for such persons need a fleet 
pony, one that is mofe or less of an acrobat. 
A polo player needs the same kind of pony. 
Northern millionaires accordingly send their 
experts down South to pick the fleetest, 
gamest and quickest ponies that can be 
found. When a squad has been chosen, they 
are trained out West for two months and 
then brought to one of the great polo 
stables in the East. These animals cost 
from $250 to $1,000, and are difficult to 
procure, as a Texan loves his horse, quite 
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often more than money. The astonishing no one paid any attention to him, and the fi 
thing about a polo pony is its ability to game was resumed, with Mr. Gould and his ty) 
carry heavy men like Mr. P. F. Collier, or two boys playing on opposite sides. In polo a 
Mr. George Gould, and still enter into a the play is so furious that the players change f 
mounts every fifteen minutes, in 
which time the pony has galloped l 
five or six miles. This involves own- t 
ership of more than one pony, and Yr 
though one could get along in a 
game with two mounts, every young 1 
millionaire polo player has a string 
of ten or twenty. Mr. Gould keeps ( 
nearly one hundred in his stables at 


Lakewood. I noticed that about ! 
thirty were used during the after- 
noon. After a goal two or three 
players would tear across the field, 
leap the low barrier and plunge 
through the crowd unceremoniously 
to where a score of grooms were 
exercising the string. The onlookers 

and it is part of a millionaire’s 
luxury to have his skilfulness ob- 











At the Races. served by the palpitating populace 
Mr. James R. Keene in center would scatter like birds rising 


from a covey. Each drew his breath 
game with heart and soul, performing all with very wonderment that a man who had 
sorts of feats. Even with a weight of 240 such an easy life, so much to live for, should 
pounds a good pony will leap with one bound _ flirt with eternity in that reckless, desperate 
from standing position toa gallop, 
or stop and turn so short that, as 
polo players say, ‘‘he runs under 
you.’’ 

In the heartrending rush down 
the turf field, when both sides are 
speeding to drive the white ball 
goalwards, pony and rider must 
keep their wits. Life and limb are 
risked every moment in a polo 
game, and many doubtless think 
this a curious sort of luxury for a 
rich man. On George Gould’s polo 
field at Lakewood, New Jersey 
which, by the way, is the finest in 
the world, costing $300,000—dur- 
ing a recent game, one of the 
piayers was struck in the eye with 
the ball. A chorus of exclama- 
tions came from the side lines, 
some of pity, others of anxiety for 
fear the game would be stopped. 
One well-known society woman 
languidly inquired whether Mr. 
was hurt. ‘‘I do hope they’ll 
continue,’’ she said, ‘‘because Mr. 
Waterbury is making such beauti- 
ful line drives!’ The unfortunate 
man was injured badly enough to Mr 

















. Foxhall Keene. 


be removed in an ambulance, but The fastest polo player in America 
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fashion. The rider only swept the mob with 
one glance of indifference, but it is safe to 
assume that he loved the moment and sipped 
from it the luxury of appreciation. 

A more dangerous 
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Ireland patronized exclusively by Americans 
‘‘who wish to break their necks.’’ Never- 
theless when the Duke of Marlborough was 
visiting this country prior to his marriage 

with Miss Vanderbilt 





luxury than polo is 
the cross-country 
ride after the hounds, 
as thrilling and dra- 
matic a sport as fol- 
lowed in America. Of 
course, we have all 
read, in fact and fic- 
tion, about the old- 
time hunt. It is noth- 
ing new. Nearly 
every one that lives 
in the country has 
seen or taken part in 
a fox chase. But un- 
like his fellow sports- 





he well sustained 
the reputation of his 
country by taking 
every jump on the 
stiffest course that 
has ever been laid 
out. This is the one 
that traverses the 
estates of Mr. E. D. 
Morgan and Mr. W. 
C. Whitney on the 
north shore of Long 
Island. It was here 
that the Meadow- 
brook set thought 
to have some fun 








men of the provinces, 


the member of the Nasturtium, Owned by 
Meadowbrook or Rad- a turtium was sent to England to 
nor Hunt, instead of to the Unit 


running down his 

quarry with the least exertion, apparently 
tries in every way to kill either the horse 
or himself. One who has never taken a 
leap horseback cannot appreciate the per- 
formances of Mrs. James L. Kernochan, 
Mrs. Adolph Ladenburg, Mrs. Alexander J. 
Cassatt and scores of other famous women 
of wealth who ride twenty miles at a rip- 
ping gait alternately leaping stone walls 
five feet high, wide ditches or thorny hedge 
fences. 

Even the 
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wrong,” and will be re 
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with the young 
nobleman whose ap- 
est repos pearance impressed 
States them as effeminate. 

To test his nerve 
they mounted him upon a mettlesome and 
vicious hunter named Rebel, the property 
of Mrs. Kernochan. But Marlborough proved 
a worthy scion of his house and immediately 
took high rank here as a sportsman. 

Mrs. Kernochan is looked upon to-day as 
the most skilful rider to hounds in America. 
Mrs. Adolph Ladenburg is équally famous as 
an American huntswoman, and is considered 
Mrs. Kernochan’s very close second. They 
are types of the American woman that de- 
rives her 


Ir. William C. Whitney. 


in in the Derby The lat 
hi 





English folk 
whose an- 
cestors 
have hunted 
for cen- 
turies stand 
aghast at 
the display 
of temerity. 
There the 
obstacles 
are not so 
ominous. 
There’s 
but a single 
five-foot 
fence in the 
British 
Isles, and 
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greatest en- 
joyment 
from out- 
door life 
and rough 
recreation. 
This person 
cares little 
for social 
rigors and 
less for 
domestic 
life. 

A luxury 
less stren- 
uous than 
hunting is 
that to 
which Mr. 
Alfred Van- 
derbilt and 
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a possible thousand other rich men are de- 
voted. It, too, was originally an English in- 
stitution, though Mr. Weller would scarcely 
recognize the impressive tally-ho that runs 
from the Holland House on Fifth Avenue to 
Ardsley-on-the-Hudson, as a counterpart of 
the old stage coach that once rumbled into 
Piccadilly or the Strand. When Mr. Vander- 
bilt mounts his $3,000 coach he looks down 
upon a Tiffany clock snugly set in the dash- 
board and snaps the reins over four horses 
that cost enough to buy a good-sized farm. 
In order to change horses every ten miles 
between New York and Ardsley he must 
have in all thirty-five thoroughbreds which 
await him in relays along the road. At each 
of the five changing stations Mr. Vanderbilt 
maintains a stable with full quota of attend- 
ants, and it is the business of these menials 
to detach the tired horses and put in the 
fresh leaders and wheelers and make every- 
thing snug, all in one minute and a half. 
The accomplished millionaire whip of to- 
day, like his humble predecessor, prides 
himself in arriving and departing on the 
very second of schedule time. This exacti- 
tude seems to give keen satisfaction, and 
the aristocratic experts of Philadelphia and 
New York are rated accordingly. 

Little mention has been made here of the 
great majority of thoroughbreds—those dap- 
per fellows with long tails or bobbed—that 
draw~ brougham, victoria, runabout, gig, 
cart, hansom, mail or Stanhope-—in a word, 
the roadsters. They are countless in num- 
ber. Some—for example, Mrs. J. Pierpont 
Morgan’s ‘‘High’’ and ‘‘High Tide’’—cost 
as much as $7,000. They live in fine stables, 
have many different sets of harness and are 
attended by those immaculate creatures, 
groom and coachman. These horses are, just 
as fastidious as a racer, and require constant 
attention. A grooming outfit includes eight- 
een different articles, including hoof-pick, 
clipper, singeing lamp, body-brush, mane- 
comb of horn and a bar of mottled castile 
soap. Fashion decrees that a coachman 
must be from five feet seven and one-half 
inches to five feet eleven inches in height 
and weigh between 140 and 170 pounds. A 
groom should be shorter and of lighter build. 
Neither may wear beard or mustache. 

An idea of what it costs to fit out the 
orthodox coachman, one of the least items 
in a fashionable stable, may be had from the 
following list of real necessities and their 
corresponding prices: 
$ 65.00 

15.00 
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All this wealth lavished on the horse may 
appear to the poorer man as a monstrous 
burlesque. Or were he to look upon the 
beautiful, oak-shaded cemetery at the Palo 
Alto stock farm where eleven monuments 
are erected to the memory of Norlaine, a 
champion filly, and to ten other thorough- 
breds, then it might represent sacrilege. 
How can any one, he wonders, waste so much 
feeling upon a mere horse, a soulless crea- 
ture, a thing whose death means no more than 
the falling of a forest leaf that is wafted to 
earth and crumpled into the soil. 

But argue that way and you miss the 
point, for, understand, that while we have 
portrayed the rich man in a pleasant light 
making it appear almost as though he en- 
dowed his stable from motives'of humanity 
or benevolence, it must be kept in mind that 
his real object. is luxury. This word he 
understands to mean ‘‘something that the 
poor cannot buy,’’ and one horse or one 
automobile, therefore is not enough. He 
must have many and the best. All the 


ordinary things that to you or me seem 
luxurious have to him long since grown 
commonplace. 
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T would travesty grace to call her slim. 
| She was a skinny fore-and-after of a 

model which her builder had first fash- 
ioned of dream-stuff in a vision. She was 
called the Heavenly Home because Skipper 
Tom Lisson was of a pious turn of mind 
when she was christened—-nor doubted that 
he would enter Paradise by way of her. All 
the skippers of Green Bay were agreed that 
in naming her Skipper Tom had once again 
displayed that genius in foresight for which 
he was noted from Cape Norman to Twil- 
lingate. It was suggested, however, by 
Skipper Luke Foremast, of Boney Arm, that 
he might better have called her the Port o’ 
Hell—but that was just after the Heavenly 
Home had shown a frothy pair of heels to 
the Treasure Trove in the race from Coach- 
man’s Cove to Conch, when they were in the 
French Shore trade. Her spread of canvas 
was in inverse proportion to her width of 
beam; and this, as every Newfoundlander 
will tell you, is a sort of sacrilegious pre- 
sumption in a master-builder which the 
gusty winds of that coast never fail to pun- 
ish in the end. Asa matter of course, her 
disposition was of the crankiest. According 
to Skipper Tom, however, who had the whip 
hand of her, she was merely ‘‘a bit frisky, ”’ 
and as prone to flirt with disaster as an out- 
port maid with the captain of a coastal 
steamer. However that be, she had fished 
the Labrador seas, traded the French shore, 
smuggled red liquor from Saint Pierre, gone 
to the ice for seals, and carried coals from 
Sidney to St. John’s. Skipper Tom’s horny 
fist had brought her through every adven- 
ture, and more than one of her crews had 
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The Soul of the Street,” etc. 


survived, to their astonishment, to be called 
green-livered tom-cod by the roaring giant 
at the wheel. 

‘‘They tells me, b’y,’’ said Skipper Tom, 
‘that ’tis me coftin I’ve builded. Maybe 
’tis. Sure, maybe ‘tis. But I tells you, 
b’y, that there’s neither maid in Green 
Bay—where, look you, the handiest an’ 
plumpest maids in Newf’unland be, b’y— 
there’s neither maid in Green Bay I’d trade 
that old craft for. Noa, zur-—not though 
the maid were so clever her could sail the 
Heavenly Home herself.’’ 

It had been with some misgiving that 
Skipper Tom loaned her to old Skipper Zeke 
Sevior to run a cargo of contraband stuff 
from Saint Pierre to Well, I must not 
tell to what point in Green Bay. He was 
almost persuaded in his innermost heart that 
the finger of the Lord pointed otherwise. 
Had he not spent three days and three 
nights of a blizzard on a twelve-foot pan of 
ice with Skipper Zeke, long ago, Skipper 
Zeke might have worn out his tongue in 
vain talk. When the message came north 
that she had been impounded for a debt 
Skipper Zeke owed Garnot et Cie., and would 
be sold at public auction, Skipper Tom vowed 
that never more would he slight the leading 
of the lord. Having come to this pious 
determination, he leaped to the decision to 
cut the Heavenly Home out of Saint Pierre 
Harbor if he had to break the heads of 
thirty Frenchmen to achieve it; moreover, 
that, the Lord helping him, he would steal 
a dory for vengeance, and smuggle a small 
cargo to lighten the expense of the venture. 
By so much as he loved his schooner he 
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hated the French, for the French had once 
robbed him on the high seas, and he had 
gone without redress, because, being a 
brawny saint after a fashion of his own, he 
despised the law. Now, wrath blazed in his 
capacious bosom—neither flickered nor spat 
fire, but luridly blazed. If threats should 
come true, the life of the town crier of 
Saint Pierre, who was also the auctioneer, 
bade fair, in a certain event, to be cut off 
long before consumption could lay him by 
the heels. 

*‘Sure, b’y,”’ said Skipper Tom to me, 
“*l’ve shipped Josiah Cove fer the cruise. 
He’s a clever hand with his fists, zur, an a 
dunderhead at caution. Will you make up 
the rest o’ the crew, zur? ’Tis_ health 
you’re after—cruisin’ about for health, zur? 
Lookin’ about for rest, be’nt you? Well, 
seems t’ me,”’ said Skipper Tom, with the 
accent of settled conviction, ‘‘that there do 
be more health an’ rest in a little ruction, 
zur, than in two months o’ fresh air.’’ 

I agreed with Skipper Tom. 


I did not know until we were well started 
on this adventure that Skipper Tom was a 
marked man in Saint Pierre. There was no 
price on his head, to be sure, but he was 
answerable for several offenses which would 
pass current in St. John’s for assault and 
battery, if not for assault with intent to 
maim or kill—all committed in those old 
days when he loved a ruction better than a 
prayer meeting. We determined to make a 
landing by stealth—a wise precaution, as it 
appeared to me. So in three days we were 
at La Maline, a small fishing harbor on the 
south coast of Newfoundland, and a port of 
call for the Placentia Bay mail boat. The 
Iles Saint Pierre et Miquelon, the remnant 
of the western empire of the French, lay 
some twenty miles to the southwest, across 
a channel which at best is of uncertain mood, 
and on this day was as forbidding a waste of 
waves and gray clouds as it has been my lot 
to venture out upon. Skipper Tom picked 
up his ideal of a craft for the passage—-a 
skiff so cheap and rotten that ‘‘ ’twould be 
small loss, sir, if she sank under us.’’ And 
the skipper was in a roaring good humor as 
with all sail set he crove the old hulk 
through that wilderness of crested seas; 
and big Josiah Cove, as he swung the bail 
bucket, was not a whit behind ia glowing 
expectation—in particular, that expectation 
which concerned an encounter with a gen- 
darme with whom he had had the misfortune 
to exchange nothing but words upon a for- 
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mer occasion. As for me, at times I felt 
like a smuggler, and capped myself in fancy 
with a red turban, at times like a pirate, 
and felt for my knife, which was safe in its 
sheath by order of Skipper Tom—but, when 
I looked at. the sea’s bared teeth, I con- 
fess I felt more like a fool abandoned to 
his folly. At any rate, I did not antici- 
pate the medieval adventure which befell 
me. 

We made Saint Pierre at dusk—-dusk of a 
thick night, with the wind blowing half a 
gale from the east. We had no mind to 
subject ourselves to those formalities which 
might precipitate embarrassing disclosures; 
so we ran up the harbor as inconspicuously 
as might be, all the while keeping a covert 
lookout for the skinny old craft which we 
had come to cut out. The fog, drifting 
in as we proceeded, added its shelter to that 
of the night; and we dared to make a 
search. We found her at last, lying at anchor 
in the isolation of Government waters—a 
most advantageous circumstance. 

‘‘Take the skiff ’longside, skipper, 
Josiah. 

“<?Tis a bit risky, Josiah, b’y,’’ said Skip- 
per Tom. ‘‘But t’would be good—now, 
really, ’twould—’twould be good t’ tread her 
old deck for a spell.’ 

““An’ lay a hand to her wheel,’’ said 
Josjah, with a side wink so broad that the 
darkening mist could not hide it. 

‘* An’ lay a hand to her wheel,’’ repeated 
the skipper. ‘‘Be gor! An’ lay a hand to 
her wheel!”’ 

We ran in—full into the lee of her, and 
rounded to under the stern. The sails of the 
skiff flapped noisily and the water slapped 
her sides. We rested breathless—waiting 
an event which might warn us to be off into 
hiding in the fog. But no disquieting sound 
came from the schooner-—no startled ex- 
clamation, no hail, no footfall; nothing but 
the creaking of the anchor chain and the 
rattle of the blocks aloft. A schooner 
loomed up and shot past like a shadow; then 
silence. I gave a low hail in French. There 
was no response from the Heavenly Home; 
nor did a second hail, in a raised voice, 
bring forth an answering sound. It was all 
silent and dark aboard. So Skipper Tom 
out with the gaff and drew the boat up the 
lee side. He chuckled a bit and shook him- 
self. It seemed to me that he freed his arms 
and loosened his great muscles as for a 
fight. With a second chuckle he caught the 
rail, leaped from the skiff like a cat and 
rolled over on the deck of his ow schooner. 
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We heard the thud of his fall—a muttered 
word or two mixed up with laughter—soft 
footfalls departing aft. For a long time 
nothing occurred to apprise us of what the 
skipper was about. We strained our ears. 
In the end, I heard a muffled cry, which 
seemed to 
come out of 
the shore- 
ward cloud 
of fog--a 
thud, as 
though com- 
ing from a 
great dis- 
tance —and 
nothing 
more. 
“What’s 
that’ a 
whispered. 
ee 
row aboard 
a Frenchman 
t’win’ard, 
sir,’’ said 
dosiah. 
‘*?Tis a skip- 
per beatin’ a 


They does it 
a wonderful lot.’’ 

Five minutes passed without sign of the 
skipper. Then he came forward on a run; 
his feet rang on the deck—there was no 
concealment. 

‘Come aboard, b’y,’’ said he, shoving his 
bearded face over the side with a grin which 
fairly lighted up the darkness. ‘‘Come 
aboard the old girl, zur. I’ve took her.”’ 

To be sure he had! He had blundered 
upon the watchman in the cabin. Being ob- 
served before he could withdraw, he had 
leaped upon this functionary .with strange 
oaths and resistless impetuosity, had over- 
powered him, gagged him, trussed him like 
a turkey cock and rolled him into the bunk. 
Good Lord, what men they breed in New- 
foundland! With his own arms and hands 
and teeth, Skipper Tom Lisson had done 
this deed. The Heavenly Home was ours. 
The waters roundabout gave no sign of hav- 
ing been apprised of the capture. No cry of 
surprise rang out—no call for help—no 
hullabaloo of pursuit. The lights of the 
town twinkled in the foggy night in undis- 
turbed serenity. She was ours! Skipper 
Tom ran from stem to stern swiftly inspect- 
ing her. He felt of the windlass gear, gave 
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a twist to the wheel and a haul on the main- 
sail halyard. She was all clear—ripe for 
the wind. She had ballast sufficient to with- 
stand a mighty gust, her water casks were 
full, her larder was 

Well, precisely what the trussed-up watch- 
man had for 
his own com- 
fort, and a 
thing to be 
chanced. 
She was ours, 
but to what 
advantage? 
The capture 
of the man 
in the cabin 
had but add- 
ed to our per- 
plexities. It 
might better 
have been 
put off for a 
day; for the 
night was 
thick, and 
the wind 
swept fu- 
riously up 








Dp rentice. “He had blundered upon the watchman in the cabin.” from the sea. 


It would be 
a dead beat to windward to make the open- 
a sharp beat through a rock-strewn, narrow 
channel in a rising gale. 

‘**T knows this harbor,’’ said Skipper Tom, 
with a long sigh, ‘‘an’ I could take she out 
with a fair wind, though ’twere thick as 
bags. But I can’t beat out—noa, zur, I 
can’t.”’ 

‘© *Twould be a pity t’ wreck she,’’ said 
Josiah. 

“* "Twould that, b’y,’’ said Skipper Tom. 

‘* *Twould be a pity t’ leave ’ithout a 
dory, zur,’’ said Josiah. 

‘* Tis not to be thought of, lad,’’ said the 
skipper. 

Josiah winked solemnly my way. ‘‘ ’*Twould 
be a pity, skipper,’’ he said, ‘‘t’ goa hoame 
’ithout runnin’ a cargo—a skiff load now, 
zur—just t’ smuggle a bit of a skiff load.”’ 

‘‘Leave us goa ashoare, b’y,’’ cried the 
skipper. ‘‘Leave us goa ashore. Us’ll Ke 

“But the Frenchman,’’ I interposed. 
‘What shall we 

‘*T’}] fix un so he can gurgle a bit,’’ said 
Skipper Tom. ‘‘Sure, zur, ’tis a comforta- 
ble bunk he bes in, as I knows. He’ll do till 
the morrow night—an’ the Lord sends a fair 
wind.”’ 
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We heard the rattle and creak of oars 
approaching, to which, in a few minutes the 
voices of two men added a poignant interest. 
The rowers rested on their oars, as though 
looking about; then the oars splashed the 
water again, and the dory shot toward us. 
We lay flat on the deck. The boat hung off 
the stern of the schooner. 

‘“Jean.’’ The hail was in French. It was 
not answered, you may be sure, from the 
Heavenly Home. 

“‘Jean!’’ 

‘*He’s not aboard,’’ spoke up the other 
man. 

‘*He must be aboard. His dory’s tied to 
the rail. Jean! Jean Morot!’’ 

‘‘Come—let’s be off to the Voyageur. 
He’s asleep.’’” <A pair of oars fell in the 
water. ‘‘Come—take your oars. It’s too 
rough to lie here. And it’s late enough.’’ 

**But iid 

‘‘Take your oars!’’ with an oath. 

We breathed easier when we heard the 
splash and creak and rattle receding; but 
we did not rise until the sounds were out of 
hearing, presumably in the direction of the 
Voyageur. 

‘“‘To-morrow afternoon, does you say, 
?? said Josiah, when I had communi- 





zur ? 
cated the fact. ‘‘ ’Tis a hard lookout.’’ 

‘*Well, whatever,’’ said the skipper, ‘‘I’ll 
goa -aft an’ fix the Frenchman so he can 
swear in his throat. ’Tis little enough pleas- 
ure. he’ll have. Sure, us can’t deny un that 
much.”’ ; 

Before we left the deck of the Heavenly 
Home it was agreed that aside from all 
other considerations we could not make the 
open sea in the teeth of the wind. The dis- 
covery of the watchman in the cabin must 
be chanced until such a time as a fair wind 
came in the night. On our way to the ob- 
scure wharf at which we landed it was deter- 
mined that Josiah should board the schooner 
at nine o’clock, noon, and six o’clock of the 
next day to feed him and to set the galley 
fire going for half an hour to allay suspicion. 
It was arranged that Skipper Tom should 
that very night purchase a small cargo from 
a merchant with whom he had had dealings 
in his smuggling days and provide for its 
delivery in convenient packages to Josiah 
upon demand. Thereupon the skipper was 
to go to a small café of his acquaintance 
and lie hidden until dusk. On no account 
was he to cross the paths of those gendarmes 
and citizens who might call him to account 
for the misdeeds of other days. My part 
was to put up like a gentleman at the Hotel 


Joinville. Moreover, I was to solve the diffi- 
culty of ridding the schooner of the watch- 
man’s callers as best I could—of which, 
indeed, I was none too sanguine. If the 
wind blew fair we were to meet at the land- 
ing-place after the town crier had beaten 
the ten o’clock drum; thence to board the 
schooner, toss the skiff load on her deck, up 
with the sails and run for Newfoundland 
waters with all speed, though we risked 
ripping the sticks out of her. 

‘‘They’s nothin’ French can catch the 
Heavenly Home, zur,’’ said Skipper Tom, 
‘‘but a man-o’-war. An’, be gor, ’tis not 
sure I am that she——”’ 

Skipper Tom had interrupted himself to 
scowl at Josiah, for Josiah had given a long- 
drawn whistle. 

‘*Man-o’-war?”’ said I. ‘‘The Patrie was 
at Bay St. George three days ago. Bound 
north to the Straits, the Western Star said.’’ 

**An’ the Dauphin?’’ said Josiah. 

‘‘Lord knows,’’ said I. ‘‘Maybe bound 
this way.”’ ° 

‘*They’s usually one here,’’ said the skip- 
per. With a sudden change of thought: 
** °Tis a good dory that Frenchman has. I 
were lookin’ at she. ’Twill do t’ take hoame 
with us.”’ 

Then we separated, to go to our several 
places, as had been agreed. 


, 


My dinner at the Hotel Joinville was good, 
if somewhat late. My cigar was excellent. 
Both influences combined to reduce the prob- 
lems of the adventure to nothing more ter- 
rible than the phantoms of a smoke wreath. 
No doubt the wind would veer to the west 
before dawn. No doubt the friends of our 
prisoner would be easily turned from their 
purpose to board the Heavenly Home. No 
doubt the imprisoned watchman was a 
friendless wretch whose company no others 
would seek. No doubt, the Dauphin was on 
the French shore potting illicit cod traps. 
No doubt Skipper Tom would escape recog- 
nition. No doubt, the. night would cover 
our flight. No doubt the Heavenly Home 
could run within stone’s throw of the New- 
foundland shore before she could be caught. 
It all went without saying. There was noth- 
ing to perturb one—it was all in the hazy, 
far-away future of to-morrow. The thing to 
do was to dream—to rise to the rare romance 
of the adventure. So I walked abroad; and 
in the quaint streets and old customs of the 
little town, here remote from all the things 
of the present and of the new world as we 
know it in this day, I found that which soon 
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“| hung on the outskirts of 


lifted me into a dream of times long past 
and of their doughty deeds for honor and a 
lady. Soft voices in the streets, forms flit- 
ting from shadow to shadow, priest and 
strutting gendarme and veiled lady, gabled 
roofs, barred windows, low doorways, the 
clatter of sabots, the pendant street lights, 
the rumble of the ten o’clock drums. These 
things seen in a mist were all of the days 
when bold ventures were made—ay, of 
those days when a brave man would recover 
his own, come what might, if it had been 
wrongfully wrested from him. It was a rare 
dream—and not broken until I turned into 
the Quai de la Ronciere. 

’ As I rounded the corner I was almost 
knocked from my feet by a burly fellow ina 
Basque cap who was breathless with haste. 

‘‘Monsieur—if he will pardon—it was not 
——’’ he stammered, apologetically. 

Men were hurrying past toward the Café 
d’Espoir, appearing everywhere from the 
mist and running with the speed of deep 
excitement. There was a clamorous crowd 


the crowd, 


unable to push my way further.” 


about the door— pushing, scuffling, shouting. 

‘‘What has happened ?’’ I asked. 

‘“*An American has killed a gendarme, 
monsieur. A ter-rible fellow!’ Oh, fear-r-r 

**And why—-what rs 

‘“‘He was a ter-rible fellow, monsieur. 
The gendarmes have been on the lookout for 
him for three years. And when they laid 
hands on him he fought, monsieur—fought 
with the strength of the devil himself. It 
took five gendarmes to bind him— five, mon- 
sieur. Poor Louis Arnot! He is dead- 
killed, monsieur, by a pig of an American 
with a bottle. They are to take the mur- 
derer to the jail. I am just now running to 
warn Deschamps to make ready the dungeon 
cell. If monsieur will but excuse me, I 
will i 

He was off, so I joined the crowd at the 
door of the café, which was that low place 
to which the skipper of the Heavenly Home 
had repaired to hide. I hung on the out- 
skirts of the crowd, unable to push my way 
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further. The wrath of these folk was so 
noisy that I could catch no word of what 
went on within. I devoutly hoped that Skip- 
per Tom had kept to his hiding-place despite 
the inspiriting sound below. Then, exerting 
my strength and assuming an air of author- 
ity, I wormed my way to the door and 
entered. A moment later I had clambered 
on the bar and was overlooking the squirm- 
ing crowd and eagerly listening to the clamor. 
Above every sound—above the cries and 
clatter and gabble—and above every sound, 
I say, rang the fighting English of Skipper 
Tom Lisson, of Green Bay. It was no Ameri- 
can—it was Skipper Tom whom the gen- 
darmes had taken, and he was now so 
seriously involved, apparently, that his worst 
enemies could wish him no deeper in the 
mesh. They had him bound hand and foot 
and guarded with drawn swords, fearing, as 
I believed, that somewhere he had a crew of 
wild fellows at his back to make a rescue. 
To attempt a rescue was not to be thought 
of, sol waited, withdrawing into a shadow, 
until they had carried him out, with the 
crowd yelping at their heels. Then I went 
to the group in the corner where Louis 
Arnot the gendarme was stretched out on 
the floor. 

I touched the surgeon on the shoulder. 
“*Is he dead ?’’ I asked. 

‘No, monsieur, he is alive.’’ 

*“Will he live ?’’ 

**To be sure! With my skill—it is impos- 
sible, monsieur—- he cannot die! He will be 
restored in three days.”’ 

Thereupon I went home to bed. 


In the morning it seemed not to matter 
that the wind blew fresh from the west and 
promised to hold true for the day —a fair, 
strong wind for the outward-bound craft. 
Nor was I interested in a placard which an- 
nounced that the schooner Heavenly Home 
would be sold at auction by the town crier 
on the next day to satisfy a debt which one 
Ezekiel Sevior owed the firm of Garnot et 
Cie. That there would be no public inspec- 
tion until the morning of the day of sale 
gave me no comfort whatever. I was some- 
what amused, however, when, sauntering on 
the Quai soon after nine o’clock, I saw 
smoke rising merrily from the galley pipe of 
our skinny old fore-and-after, and I hoped 
that Josiah would treat the Frenchman with 
such consideration as he might ‘not live to 
regret. But all things related to the cutting 
out of the Heavenly Home had no more than 
the pathetic interest which attaches to plans 


gone awry and long since abandoned. The 
Heavenly Home was not to be cut out—most 
surely not. The matter in hand was the re- 
lief of Thomas Lisson, then Janguishing in a 
dungeon, answerable to a charge of what 
was tantamount to heinous assault upon an 
officer of the peace, and subject, as I had 
learned, to transportation to a French penal 
colony the Lord knew where. The medieval 
aspect of Saint Pierre had entranced me by 
its very picturesqueness. Now, however, it 
held the menace of an antiquated code of 
criminal procedure—in a word, of medieval 
justice. 

I determined to visit the jail-—to show 
the lively interest of a tourist in every nook 
of it, to see and pry and perhaps obtain 
secret speech with Skipper Tom. 

To my astonishment—to my unbounded 
amusement—to my inspiration---I found that 
the Saint Pierre jail, as it appeared from 
the outside, was an opera bouffe affair; that 
it had been designed chiefly to impress the 
beholder, and was builded long, long ago. 
It was a low walled structure situate in a 
quiet quarter of the town. The outer walls 
were exceeding thick. To be sure, one might 
work with pick and shovel for a week and 
never tunnel them. But why tunnel them 
when it was fairly possible to leap over 
them? They were strewn on the top with 
bits of broken bottle. But why cut one’s 
hands when it was so easy to throw a jacket 
over the jagged glass and save the pain? 
The walls served no good purpose but to 
frighten the populace with their frowns, If 
the interior were in keeping, the Heavenly 
Home might yet be sailed in triumph to 
Green Bay, and the rescue of Skipper Tom 
would be a highly interesting episode of the 
adventure. As big Deschamps, the jailer, 
led me through the musty corridors and 
cells I perceived that the old building had 
long ago gone to wrack. It was a place of 
dust and rust and dry rot—of crumbling 
masonry, of rotted casements, of rust-eaten 
bars, of creaking hinges and broken locks. 
I had the impression that I could break in 
the doors with my fist and tumble the walls 
about my ears with a push. 

‘‘This way, monsieur,’’ said Deschamps, 
at last. ‘‘Come, and I will show you the 
pig of a Newfoundlander who half killed a 
gendarme. He isa terrible fellow!’’ 

He had Skipper Tom safe enough—thrown 
into a foul-aired, windowless cell with an 
iron-bound door, from which there was no 
escape. There was nothing for it but to 
return with Josiah and lock Deschamps in 




















one of his own cells. The skipper came to 
the narrow grating in the door. He scowled 
at the jailer and looked me over blankly. It 
was well that he gave no sign of knowing 
me. 

‘‘Pah!’’ exclaimed Deschamps, screwing 
his face into a look of disgust which was 
not lost upon the 
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“Tg it so?’’ said I. ‘*‘How sad that you 
suffer. You are compelled to put them here 
when they make a great noise ?”’ 

‘«Compelled—that is the word, monsieur.”’ 

‘*But the people on the street?’ 

‘Ah!’ said he, with a shrug, ‘‘who cares 
for them? They are used to the noise, and 

do not bother 





Newfoundlander. 

“That’s one 
moare for you 
when I cotches 
you alone, you 
green-livered 
tom - cod,’’ the 
skipper growled. 

“What does | 
the pig say, mon- 
sieur ?”’ said Des- 
champs. 

“That he re- 
srets his crime,” | 
[ interpreted. 

‘“‘Pah!’? said 
Deschamps. 
‘“Come, monsieur 

we shall con- 
tinue the inspec- 
tion.’’ 

I was taken to 
the furthermost 
cell of the cor- 
ridor. It was iso- 








about it.”’ 

““Ah!’ said I. 
‘*Let us go.’’ 

W hen we came 
to the door of 
Skipper Tom’s 
cell upon our re- 
turn, I paused; 
and I was evolv- 
ing a plan to 
have a word with 
him without ex- 
citing suspicion 
when Deschamps 
saved me the 
trouble. 

‘““Will mon- 
sieur not tell the 
pig,’’ said he, 
**that he shall 
have no. break- 
fast ?’’ 

‘With pleas- 
ure,’’ said I. 
‘Skipper Tom, 











part of the 
building where the jailer had his living 
quarters, and it was a light, roomy place on 
the ground floor. The window bars were 
rusted thin and the masonry in which they 
were sunk was falling away. It seemed to 
me that I could wrench the bars away with 
my hands, but I found that I could not when 
I tried them. I looked out, regretting that 
Skipper Tom had not been confined there; 
and what I saw made me regret it the more. 
There was a small garden under the window 
and beyond, only the opera bouffe outer 
wall. 

“‘This cell, monsieur,’’ said Deschamps, 
‘‘ig where I confine the drunken Americans 


1 when- 
‘“*When ’? said I, betrayed into eager- 
J Db 
ness. 


‘“‘When they make a great noise, mon- 
sieur. I have the headache—so bad and so 
often I have the headache, monsieur. | 
cannot bear the great noise they make. 
It is fearful. So I put them here, and I go 
to sleep, and they do not trouble me at all.”’ 








lated from that ‘*How’'s the wind, 


zur?’ said he. oy?" I went on 

in English, 
‘‘when | leave here how! till you crack your 
throat.”’ 

‘*How’s the wind, zur?’’ said he. 

‘What does he say ?’’ said Deschamps. 

‘*That he deserves the punishment, ”’ said I. 

Deschamps insisted that I should see the 
guillotine in the garret. 

Then he let me go. I paused on the 
threshold—lingered to prolong my delight. 

‘“‘And do the prisoners never escape? 
said I. 

‘‘Rscape!’’ he cried. ‘‘Monsieur, how 
could you suggest it? Escape! From me— 
from me, monsieur!’’ He struck his breast 
and extended his arms. ‘‘Ah, no—they 
could not. My bravery, monsieur — my 
strength—all the world knows of them. I 
am famous, monsieur. Escape! From me? 
Ah, no! It is impossible.’’ 

In truth, when I observed his gigantic 
form, his broad, muscular chest, his mighty 
arms and thick neck, his large, lowering face 

when I had observed all this, I came to 
the conclusion that I had as lief wrestle a 
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grizzly as oppose him, for it would come to 
the same thing in the end. I was about to 
compliment him when a long, dismal how] 
interrupted me. 

**Mon Dieu!’’ cried Deschamps. ‘‘It-is 
the pig of a Newfoundlander gone mad.’’ 

The howl was repeated even more excru- 
ciatingly. Deschamps tore his hair and 
stamped his feet. 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!’’ hecried. ‘‘What 
shallI do? It is fear-rful! My head! Mon 
Dieu, my head!”’ 

I went away laughing. 


That afternoon I spent on the deck of the 
Heavenly Home. I strutted forward and aft 
with as much of the insolence of a civic 
official as I could command, and no man 
came near to question my right. When the 
watchman’s friends came from the Voy- 
ageur I reviled them and drove them away. 
They went meekly and with apologies for 
having disturbed me: At four o’clock Josiah 
Cove had the madness to run the skiff along- 
side and pass the cargo to the schooner’s 
deck. He went below and relieved the 
Frenchman of his gag for half an hour, as 
he had done twice before on that day. Then 
he persuaded me into giving him all the 
money I chanced to have, and went ashore 
to buy another load. It was a bold game, 
and it seemed to be nobody’s business to in- 
terfere with it—even to question it. Cu- 
rious glances were cast the way of the 
Heavenly Home, but our conduct was so 
assured that no suspicion seemed to be 
aroused. When I put off in the evening I 
had the comfort of knowing that the French 
cruiser Dauphin had not arrived. It was 
after dark when, by appointment, I met 
Josiah. He provided me with a crowbar, 
which I had required, and with a short length 
of line, which he said would be sure to come 
useful, for he had always found it so. Then 
we set off for the jail together, and there 
we arrived some time after the drums had 
warned all good people to be within doors. 

‘‘What’s that ?’’ said Josiah of a sudden. 

It was a hoarse, melancholy croak proceed- 
ing from the other side of the wall. The 
skipper’s cell had been changed, as I had 
foreseen, and the skipper himself was doing 
his duty to the bitter end. 

The street was deserted. We acted quick- 
ly. Josiah gave me a leg. I threw my 
jacket over the broken glass and mounted 
the wall. Josiah made off at once; it was 
his duty to have the skiff loaded and in readi- 
ness. I dropped into the garden. 
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‘*Be that you, b’y?’’ whispered the skip- 
per from his cell window. 

I could not repress a laugh. In this he 
joined me. We giggled like two school girls 
on a lark. 

‘‘The wind’s from the west, be’n’t he, 
b’y?’’ said the skipper. 

‘‘Sure,’’? I replied, ‘‘and blowing fifteen 
knots, if at all.’’ 

‘Haste, then, lad! Us’ll be off.’’ 

The window was low. I wrenched a bar 
from its socket. It came with a great clat- 
ter. It made my blood run cold to hear the 
noise. I pried the second and it yielded. 
Down fell a block of stone with a crash. 
While I was feeling for a purchase on the 
third bar Skipper Tom caught my wrist. 

“Hist, lad!’ 

It was a footfall in the corridor. Skipper 
Tom slipped into the darkness by the door 

vanished like a shadow. I dropped to the 
ground. By what unhappy chance had Des- 
champs come upon this visitation? Could it 
have been the silence of Skipper Tom? [| 
heard the cover of the grating lifted. 

**Mon Dieu!’’ 

That was Deschamp’s voice. Doubtless 
he had observed that two bars were missing 
from the window. I heard the key slipped 
into the lock and the door creak on its 
hinges. All the time I knew that Skipper 
Tom was crouched in the shadow—poised 
for the spring. There was a quick step—a 


crash—a quick-drawn breath—the noise of a 
shock—-a cry—a groan. Skipper Tom had 


kicked the door to and leaped upon the 
jailer. I pried the third bar out and broke 
the fourth with a blow. Then I squirmed 
through the window. Even in that dim light 

half the night light without—I could see 
that the struggle was over. Skipper Tom 
had Deschamps by the throat with his great 
right hard. He had the jailer’s waist in his 
left arm as in a vise, and was‘forcing his 
head back—back—back—until I thought the 
Frenchman’s spine would crack. Deschamps 
was tugging at that right arm of iron— 
weakly, vainly tugging to wrench it away 
from his throat. His eyes were starting 
from their sockets, and his tongue protruded. 
Back went the head—back-——back! The arm 
was pitiless. Back—back! He was fordone. 
In a moment his strength departed and he 
collapsed. He had not had time to call for 
help, so quick had been Tom Lisson’s hand. 
We bound his limp body with the length of 
line Josiah had given me, and we had no 
sooner bound him than he revived. 

‘“‘You are a great man, monsieur,’’ he 
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mumbled. ‘‘You have vanquished me- 
Deschamps! You will be famous—famous, 
monsieur. I shall send my resignation to 


His Excellency the Governor to-morrow. 
Deschamps—he is vanquished !’’ 
“‘Let’s be off, b’y,’’ the skipper gasped. 


We locked the door on the inside, clam-~ 


bered through the window and scaled the 
wall. We sped through the deserted streets 
with all haste. We came to the landing- 
place and found the skiff tugging at her 
painter with her sails all unfurled. But 
Josiah was nowhere to be seen. We called 
him——-again and yet again we called him. 
There was no response. For ten long min- 
utes we waited. Then we heard the footfalls 
of a man running. The skipper caught up an 
oar and made ready to strike. A_ burly 
figure, waving a sword, came leaping down 
the wharf. The skipper raised the bar—but 
I caught his arm before the blow fell: for I 
had recognized Josiah, and I doubted not, 
when I saw the glittering weapon, that he 
had sought out the gendarme with whom, 


THE 
By MAY 


OUR stone walls, thick and high, on the 
western slope of Talcott Mountain; a 
large court trodden bare and brown ex- 

cept where the ragweed straggled along the 
edge beneath the walls; a nail shop, cooper 
shop, treadmill, and a house for the guards 
and warden. This was Newgate, of Con- 
necticut—on the surface. 

Below—from forty to eighty feet below, 
as the mountain sloped—ran a network of 
passages through solid walls of rock, rock a 
little like yellow sandstone in appearance, 
with nodules of bluish sulphuret and yellow 
pyrites. 

Copper ore at first came up the long shaft 
leading to these passages; later, criminals. 
For when Simsbury mine ceased to pay as a 
mine, a thrifty legislature, at slight ex- 
pense, made a state prison of it. 

During the day those who had broken the 
laws of the commonwealth made nails and 
wagons and barreis, or ground corn on the 
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upon a former occasion, as I have said, he 
had had the misfortune to exchange nothing 
but words. We set sail for the Heavenly 
Home exultant. We tossed the cargo aboard, 
hauled up the mainsail, set the jib and 
slipped the anchor. Then we heard the 
clang, clang, clang of a bell—a warning 
clang, clang, clang, which could mean but 
one thing: The activity of the gendarme 
whoin Josiah had trounced. 

‘‘Fetch up the Frenchman,’’ cried Skip- 
per Tom. ‘‘They’ve found us out. Put un 
in the dory and turn un adrift.’’ 

This done, the skipper gave the schooner 
to the wind. We shook out the rest of the 
canvas. She gathered way and fairly flew 
for the open sea. Pursuit? The Lord knows! 
It never came near us. Home? To be sure. 
We hugged the Newfoundland shore from 
La Maline to Green Bay—to that point 
where we landed our cargo. And from that 
day to this I have never heard what Saint 
Pierre thought of the cutting out of the 
fore-and-after Heavenly Home. 
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treadmill. At night they were sent down 
the shaft to the caverns below, where each 
had his own hollow in the wall with a bunk 
built of boards and some straw. Then the 
grating at the top of the shaft was fastened 
down. 

But all this was long ago. We send them 
to Wethersfield now; the courtyard is grown 
to grass, the buildings are crumbling, and 
only tourists and antiquarians come up the 
shaft. — 

It was a day in late summer, while the 
anvils were yet ringing, and the hammers 
sounding, and the treadmill filling the place 
with its clatter. Old Phineas sat in the sun 
on a bench built against the nail shop. He 
was the oldest prisoner, and could have told 
you all about Newgate from the beginning, 
if he could have remembered, but he could 
not remember much now. Fifty years isa 
long while to spend in one place, and it was 
nearly that long since he came in through 
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the gateway between two guards, on what 
was at the time acknowledged to be a ques- 
tionable commitment. 

With his hat drawn down over his eyes he 
leaned back. against the nail shop wall, doz- 
ing by turns and waking to be dully con- 
scious that the warm sun felt good to his 
bones, and to answer Nancy. 

Nancy was the warden’s little girl, and 
was sailing chips on a beautiful, shimmer- 
ing mud-puddle sea which had been hers 
since the shower in the morning. 

Above the din of the shops and the clamor 
of the treadmill a bell sounded. A few 
straggling blows, and the hammers and anvils 
ceased, the treadmill came to a stand. There 
was silence for an instant, then there were 
other sounds—the rattling of chains and 
tread of heavy feet. 

Out from the workshops came the pris- 
oners, dragging their weights of iron and 
shuffling across the yard in squads of four, 
each with an armed guard. Work stopped 
at three o’clock on Wednesday afternoons. 
The prisoners were put in the stone room 
and guarded until night, and the gates of 
the prison were thrown open for business 
with the outside world. 

As the men from the nail shop passed old 
Phineas asleep outside, one of the guards 
edged close to the bench and stumbled clum- 
sily over his legs. A loud laugh followed, 
and the next guard, not to be outdone, also 
went out of his way, and lifting his mus- 
ket, prodded the old man about the ribs. 
This likewise was finding favor, when 
Nancy, with blazing eyes, ran up against 
the guard. 

Catching his hand to steady herself, she 
administered a sturdy kick with first one 
and then the other of her stout little legs. 

**You reckon you’ll do that again to-mor- 
row ?’’ she asked. 

The guard laughed. 

**We’ll have to put you in the Stone 
Jug,’’ he said, shaking her off and tickling 
her under her chin. ‘‘ Anybody that attacks 
a guard gets put in the Stone Jug.”’ 

Nancy flounced angrily back to her mud- 
puddle ocean, but she soon grew tired of 
her ships, and when the yard was quiet once 
more she came over to the bench, climbed 
up beside old Phineas and leaned her head 
against his arm. 

‘‘Uncle Phineas, what are you in for?’’ 

“*Heh?”’ 

‘What are you in for?”’ 

The old man looked down at the upturned 
face in its frame of tousled yellow curls, 
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nodded vacuously and smiled. He liked to 
have her near him. 

“‘Toby Price is in for killin’ cats, and 
Flinty Partridge for goin’ to sleep in meetin’, 
and Gentleman Gibbs for inventin’ a new 
kind of money’’—she was counting on her 
fingers, frowning a little as she told them 
off—-‘‘and Lommydoo Doolommy for breakin’ 
a commandment, and Singin’ Jake for goin’ 
into a house ’thout knockin’, and Mr. Lean- 
der Basset ’cause he didn’t do his sums 
right. They’ve ’bout all told me but you. 
Now you tell. Do, Uncle Phinny,’’ she 
wheedled, climbing into his lap. ‘‘What did 
they send you here for ?’’ , 

Phineas’ lower lip dropped, weakly, and 
he shook his head. ‘‘I don’t know,”’ he said. 

‘‘Don’t you remember?’’ she asked, for 
old Phineas even forgot to bring his pork 
and potatoes to have them cooked at noon 
when the other prisoners were cooking 
theirs. ‘‘Try,’’ she coaxed. 

But no glimmer of recollection appeared 
in the face above hers, only a troubled effort 
as he groped among the cobwebs of his un- 
used brain for her sake. ‘‘ ’Twas a long 
while ago,’’ he said, helplessly. 

‘*A year?’’ Nancy encouraged. 

He nodded. ‘‘More. I reckon I must be 
a pretty old man now.’’ 

“‘Nine hundred and sixty-nine years ?’’ 

“Not so long as that.’’ Old Phineas was 
as serious as she, for he was again striving 
with the past, and just as he had nearly 
wrested something from its grasp all would 
be blank again. 

At last he gave it up. It was no use, and 
leaning wearily back against the wall of the 
nail shop, he closed his eyes. As he did-so 
he saw dimly before him a young man com- 
ing in through the prison gate. Straight to 
the mouth of the shaft he went, his feet in 
chains, and a guard at each side, then down, 
down, down, into the blackness below. Old 
Phineas was glad he did not have to go 
down the shaft any more. He had fallen 
two or three times, and now they let him 
sleep in the nail shop, close by the forge 
where it was good and warm. Later he saw 
the young man at work in the nail shop, 
chained to a block because he had given the 
guards trouble once. Sometimes, too, he 
was put to work on the treadmill. Old 
Phineas was glad he did not have to do 
that. Ugh! how your legs ached at night, 


and how you wanted to knock in the guard’s 
teeth when he grinned and put a woman on 
the step beside you! Then the young man 
disappeared. Old Phineas did not see where 
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he went, but as he opened his eyes, Nancy’s 
face was close to his, her forehead puckered 
with a frown. - 

‘‘Uncle Phineas, what you ’spose I’m in 
for?’ 

Phineas looked down into the child’s blue 
eyes and smiled. He had a pleasant smile. 

‘“‘Why, I reckon--I reckon *? he be- 
gan. Then he wondered where that young 
man went. He would have liked to talk 
with him. The young man reminded him of 
some one he had known, and there were 
things he wanted to ask. His face took 
again its vacant look. ‘‘I forgot what I was 
saying,’’ he concluded, weakly. 

For a time Nancy sat silent, twisting a 
button on his tow-cloth sleeve. She had a 
new mystery, and she began to think, too, 
of the Stone Jug. She had attacked the 
guard, and maybe it would not make any 
difference to her father that she was his 
little Nancy. It did not yesterday. She 
had put it to him when he stood her in the 
corner because she would not eat her bread- 
crusts. It was a dreadful thing to attack a 
guard. Only the very worst of all the 
prisoners ever did that. 

At last she raised her eyes and looked 
swiftly about. Her father was measuring 
grain at the other end of the yard, and not 
a guard was in sight. The gates were swung 
wide open. Putting up her two hands, she 
whispered between them into the old man’s 
ear: 

‘*Uncle Phinny, less us escape!’ 

“‘Heh?”’ 

‘‘Less us escape!’’ A little louder this 
time and with a motion of her hand toward 
the open gateway. 

‘‘Escape!’’ Old Phineas mumbled it to 
himself. He had forgotten about that word. 
It used to mean something to—that young 
man. Green fields and trees and the blue 
Connecticut. 

Escape! Something like a gleam came 
into his sunken eyes as he looked the way 
she pointed. He had seen that open gate- 
way before—many times—but he had for- 
gotten it meant that. His loose lower lip 
grew firmer, and his trembling fingers 
clutched his cane. 

“‘Come on!’’ Nancy had slipped to the 
ground and was pulling at his free hand. 
“*Come quick !’’ 

The old man rose, and hand in hand the 
two crossed the prison yard, guilt in their 
faces and a terrifying weight of fear in 
their feet. 

They passed through the gate unnoticed. 
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Even if they had been seen, no one would 
have stopped them, for Nancy went in and 
out as she pleased, and old Phineas might 
have done the same. 

‘“Now, less run,’’ proposed Nancy, when 
the stone posts were passed, and they were 
outside the walls. 

Old Phineas shook his head. ‘‘ You can,”’ 
he said, generously, though he hated to 
have her leave him. He was shuffling along 
the rough path with uncertain steps. 

‘*No, Iwon’t.’’ Nancy’s hand kept loyally 
in his, but she dragged him a little faster 
down the hill. 

‘*You reckon, if we’re took, they’!! shoot 
us, Uncle Phinny ?”’ 

‘Tl carn’t say. I carn’t say,’’ he an- 
swered, breathlessly, scrambling and _ slip- 
ping after her over the loose stones. 

There were long minutes of terror during 
which Nancy walked with her head over her 
shoulder looking back at the prison gate; 
then a turn in the road took them out of 
sight. 

““Now we’re safe,’’ she said, shivering, 
as she drew a freer breath. 

“ent” 

‘‘Safe,’’ she repeated, in a louder tone, 
standing on her toes to be nearer his ear. 

“‘Oh.’’ He nodded and smiled. ‘‘Yes, 
I reckon they won’t find us here.’’ He 
chuckled to himself as he turned out of the 
road and sat down under a large tree. 

‘But we must go a long way yet, Uncle 
Phinny.’’ 

‘*Heh?’’ 

‘*You musn’t stop!’’ 

‘Yes, I reckon I'll sit here and rest for a 
spell.’’ He was still nodding and smiling. 

Tears came into Nancy’s eyes. Hers was 
a difficult charge. 

‘We haven’t escaped far e-nough, Uncle 
Phinny!’’ she urged, with a sob. ‘‘I don’t 
know what’!] happen, ’nless you come along. 
Don’t go to sleep, Uncle Phinny!’’ 

But the old man settled back against the 
tree trunk and fell promptly and disobedi- 
ently into a doze. 

It was very hard to have old Phineas be- 
have so badly at such a time, but no thought 
of leaving him came into Nancy’s mind. 
She wandered restlessly about for a while, 
then threw herself on the ground at the 
other side of the tree to wait. 

The day was warm. The maneuvering of 
a fleet of ships is very taxing; so also is the 
personal supervision of an escape from 
state's prison. This anybody who knows will 
tell you. 
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The sun was low in the sky when at last 
Nancy sat up and looked about her. 

‘That old Phinny! I ’spect he’s sleepin’ 
yet,’’ she said, crossly, jumping up and 
going round to his side of the tree. 

*“Uncle Phinny! Uncle Phinny!’’ she 
called, shaking him by the shoulder with 
not too much gentleness in her little fat 
hand. ‘‘You see that sun? We can’t escape 
to-day. It’s supper time. Sup-per time! 
You hear ?”’ 

Old Phineas sat up and felt for his cane. 
‘‘Time to be gettin’ back ?’’ he asked. 

Nancy nodded. With head erect, she 
preceded her companion up the hill, trying 
to walk like her schoolmistress and also to 
think of something very withering to say 
when she got to the top. The supper bell 
rang as she reached the gate, but hungry as 
she was, she waited. 

Old Phineas approached, panting hard. 
It was easier for his rheumatism coming up 
than going down, but it took more breath. 

‘‘Mister Uncle Phineas’’—she put scorn 
in her tone and her toes together upon an 
imaginary chalk line—‘‘the nex’ time I in- 
vite anybody to escape with me it’ll be 
somebody that can keep awake.’”’ 

He patted her on the head, nodding and 
smiling with irritating amiability. 

**Yes, yes, mebby we’ll go again some 
day.’’ 

‘You ain’t a good escaper. You go to 
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slee-ep,’’ she pursued, severely, getting 
closer to his ear that the words might reach 
home this time. Then she stood off and 
pointed her finger at him, shaking her head. 
‘*T sh’d think you’d be ashamed—a-shamed, 
Uncle Phinny !’’ 

**Heh?”’ 

But Nancy’s patience was gone. Besides, 
she did not want to bring a guard. To- 
gether they entered the prison yard. It was 
as empty as when they had left it a couple 
of hours before. They had not been missed. 

**Nancy !—Supper!’’ 

‘‘Comin’,’’ and without another word to 
her companion, she disappeared in a whirl 
of fat legs and red skirts through the 
kitchen door. 

Half way across the yard old Phineas 
stopped and looked about him. He had the 
feeling of one who has traveled far and 
returns at last to familiar scenes. Things 
were unchanged, and yet not quite the 
same. He had been out in the world; life, 
somehow, had grown fuller, and his bent 
form straightened a little. But he was 
tired. 

“It’s good goin’ away for a spell, but 
it seems kinder nat’ral to get back’’—he 
sighed, contentedly —‘‘kinder nat’ral to get 
back.’? Then shuffling across to the nail 
house steps, he sat down to wait for the 
bow! of mush the guard would bring when 
he came to lock him in for the night. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST SMALLPOX 


BY CHARLES FLETCHER SCOTT 


WIDESPREAD wholesome investiga- 

tion into the cause, the spread and the 

prevention of smallpox has been car- 
ried on during the past year. Communities 
have pooled their interests. Villages, cities 
and states, separately and collectively, have 
raised hands against the spread of the 
disease. Even though the present epidemic 
is mild, it has been fought with cunning 
and perseverance. No warfare was ever bet- 
ter planned or more consistently effected than 
that of the army of smallpox germs. From 
time to time it has swept over the weak 
walls of prevention and fallen upon a neglect- 
ful civilization. After each attack the 
health officers have repaired the broken 


walls; but the germs were too wary to re- 
return immediately. Not until the moat had 
dried up, and the watchmen on the walls 
were sleeping, would they come back, and 
then wreak destruction anew. 

Two years ago it was thought that small- 
pox was on the wane. A long period of 
quiescence warranted the belief. Our im- 
proved methods of sanitation were as sub- 
marine mines of defense. Well-ventilated 
houses, clean streets, organized vigilance 
seemed to safeguard us beyond peradven- 
ture. Now and then scouts from the small- 
pox army straggled into our cities, but 
they were weak representatives of a once 
powerful race, and merely confirmed the 
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belief that smallpox had lost its pristine 
force. 

But during the last two years the tena- 
cious army has been- again attacking us in a 
fierce campaign, especially in the season 
when ventilation is overlooked in the tene- 
ment districts of large cities. Large cities, 
however, have not alone suffered from the 
assault. The germ army divided itself into 
battalions and assailed also the smaller 
towns. Smallpox germs hid themselves in 
the blood of our soldiers returning from the 
Philippines and Cuba, and were thus spread 
broadcast over the land. 

According to the official reports of the 
Marine Hospital, there were over 22,263 
sases of smallpox in the United States dur- 
ing the week ending March 15. For the 
same week last year, the cases numbered 
9,406. The grand total for the period from 
December 28 to April 4, 1901-1902, was 
26,298. For the same period in 1900-1901 
it was 11,964. During the period extending 
from June 28 to December 28, 1901, there 
were reported 17,496 cases, with 575 deaths. 
During the same period for 1900, there were 
7,796 cases and 137 deaths. Of sixty cases 
reported in New York during one week, ten 
resulted fatally. Of seventeen cases re- 
ported in Boston in a week, six resulted 
fatally. Other cities where the disease has 
been prevalent are Newark and Jersey City, 
New Jersey; Burlington, Vermont; Roan- 
oke, Virginia, and Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 
The average number of cases reported in 
London was about 1,100 for each week in 
March. 

Inefficient is the provision for fighting a 
case of smallpox in small towns. Before the 
victim is discovered many people in the 
community have been directly or indirectly 
exposed; anxiety leaps into panic; schools 
and churches close their doors; vaccination 
becomes the absorbing occupation. Back- 
aches in the lumbar regions, become dreaded 
symptoms. Nervous chills cause consterna- 
tion. Those of the inhabitants, who have 
been exposed, are rigidly quarantined by 
the snub law. What to do with the case be- 
cames an enigma to the Board of Health, 
which, in many instances, is elected because 
of its ability to find a lawless garbage can 
with the instinct of a bumblebee for a 
hollyhock. Instances have been known 
where, under such stress, the members have 
wrangled among themselves, resigned their 
office, and left the citizens to their fate. 
More than once, in dire extremity, an old, 
pockmarked negro and a screeching, broken- 
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down delivery wagon have saved the day 
and probably the town. Almost always the 
alienating hospital is an old barn or a dilapi- 
dated tent in some lonely spot. Fresh air 
and plenty of it, without regard to tempera- 
ture, is considered a specific. Of this treat- 
ment Dr. Dana Hubbard recently said before 
the New York State Medical Association: 
‘‘Better treat the patient with an ax.’’ 
Stories are told of smallpox patients in the 
convalescent period who escaped from their 
confinement and roamed about, spreading 
terror for miles. In one case a sheriff and 
his posse were called into requisition. When 
the runaway was found, he was tied to the 
end of a long rope, hitched to a horse and 
towed back to the hospital. 

The problem in large cities is more diff- 
cult. Thousands of people are domiciled in 
one block; streets, cars and stores are con- 
tinually thronged; contagion, once started, 
runs like an electric current. Prompt, vigor- 
ous action is imperative. Doctors are trained 
for emergencies. If a suspicious case comes 
to light, the suspect is promptly isolated to 
the top of the house in which he is discov- 
ered. Windows and doors are curtained 
with sheets dampened with disinfectant; the 
family is quarantined and the health authori- 
ties are summoned at once. When the dis- 
ease becomes unmistakable, the patient is 
removed to the alienating hospital—the 
sooner the better, both for the patient and 
for the community. The patient is wrapped 
carefully in disinfected blankets and con- 
veyed through unused passages to the street, 
while policemen keep passersby at a safe 
distance until the ambulance has been driven 
away. 

As soon as the patient is taken away 
from the house, the room he occupied is 
sealed to await the fumigation by the 
authorities. The whole house reeks with the 
odor of sulphur or formaldehyde gas. The 
family is immediately vaccinated, because 
even as late as four days after the exposure 
vaccination may ward off the disease. Con- 
stant care is required for twenty-one days. 
A good physician will vaccinate himself, 
his family, his servants, the people whom he 
has recently attended, also as many persons 
in the vicinity as he can reach. By estab- 
lishing the strictest quarantine, and with the 
co-operation of the health authorities, pa- 
tients may be treated in their own homes. 
But special nurses, attendants and servants 
—to say nothing of a long pocketbook—are 
indispensable. 

It is no compliment to our progress in 
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medical science that we know little more of 
the smallpox germ than was known centuries 
ago. Bacteriologists have peopled the air 
we breathe, the food we eat, and the water 
we drink with myriads of destructive germs, 
until the fear of living is almost as great as 
the fear of death. But even these sharp- 
eyed observers have failed to discover the 
smallpox germ. They believe he is a germ 
because of his action on other substances. 
He reflects the manner of a germ in good 


standing. Among the men prominent in the 
medical profession, it is whispered that 


wonderful discoveries are all but completed 
in certain laboratories, and that it would 
occasion small surprise were the cause and 
cure of the disease to be announced. 

Until these experiments are perfected, 
however, we can only know the smallpox 


germ—if it is a germ—as a loathsome 
antagonist whose warfare is_ relentless, 


whose torture is barbaric, and whose mercy 
is scant. Our would-be destroyer is a hand- 
to-hand fighter. When we come face to 
face with him we may at least have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that we are matched 
against no freak of the imagination, no at- 
mospheric condition due to moisture, no 
pupil of fermentation; but with the genuine 
germ himself, that at some time has dwelt 
in the cuticle of a smallpox patient. The 
germ is powerful and of great endurance. 
He has been known to remain alive, hidden 
in bedding, for months. When enclosed in 
gaseous form ina tight box, he has lived for 
years without losing a vestige of his vigor. 
He is alert and progressive, adapting his 
methods of warfare to the demands of the 
times. Being both infectious and conta- 
gious, he has a double advantage. Just how 
he gets into the human system is a mystery, 
but it is thought that he enters with the 
breath because the mucous membrane of the 
mouth and throat often show the first signs 
of eruption. But nobody can be sure; he 
may sneak in through the pores of the skin. 
In the clothing of an immune person he has 
often traveled long distances to reach his 
victim. 

In a hospital once the surgeons were 
performing two operations. One required 
the grafting of a piece of skin; the other, 
the amputation of a leg. The surgeons took 
a piece of cuticle from the leg about to be 
removed and patched it to the flesh of the 
man who had less skin than he needed. 
Both patients, seemingly, were in perfect 
health. Two hours after the operations the 
man with the amputated leg showed unmis- 
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takable signs of smallpox. Exactly six days 
later the other man was taken with the 
same disease, showing beyond a doubt that 
the smallpox germ had been communicated 
from one to the other in the patch of skin. 
It is well known that a drop of diseased 
blood injected into the veins of a well man 
will almost invariably produce the disease. 
The smallpox germ prefers the climate of 
the negro and the Indian to that of the 
Caucasian races. Oddly enough, he rarely 
takes up his abode in infants under one year, 
or adults over forty. He has a nice sense 
of professional courtesy and scarcely ever 
bothers people already engaged with mala- 
ria, scarlet fever, measles, typhoid or 
whooping cough. His great enemies are 
fresh air and sunshine. 

One reason why the smallpox germ is so 
hard to conquer is that he can assume so 
many different forms. He can transform 
himself from Dr. Jekyll into Mr. Hyde, and 
into two other distinct persons at will. One 
can never tell which metamorphosis he may 
assume. As Mr. Hyde, he is known to the 
medical profession as Haemorrhagic a mur- 
derous, deadly fellow that covers his antago- 
nist with wounds that bleed so copiously, 
the afflicted one rarely survives more than a 
few hours, or at most, a few days. In one 
of his other characters, he bears the name 
of Confluent, as which he raises poisonous 
welts on the skin of the victim very thickly, 
and they have a tendency to coalesce. In 
this character he inflicts wounds more pain- 
ful, but less fatal. The Discrete type mani- 
fests himself in fewer papules and is less 
vigorous in his assaults. The Varioloid is 
the gentlemanly Dr. Jekyll, held in check 
by vaccination; and although there is no 
mistaking his identity, he is mild-mannered 
and well-disposed to the sufferer. A victim 
may be exposed to the Haemorrhagic type, 
and yet the disease which develops in his 
own system may be any of the other va- 
rieties, and similarly through all the com- 
binations. In which form the disease will 
make its appearance can never be predicted 
with certainty. 

When the disease enters a man not im- 
mune, it imitates other diseases so well that 
in the early stages a wise physician will 
hesitate to pronounce it variola. The germs 
begin their torture with a bad headache. 
Frequently severe pains are felt in the lum- 
bar regions of the back, accompanied by a 
chill, which is followed by a rise of tem- 
perature to 101 or 104 degrees. The pros- 
tration is often profound. A regular pande- 











monium 
marked by vomiting and delirium. 
four hours after the chill the eruption be- 
gins to make its appearance on the exposed 
portions of the skin—the face, temples, 
scalp, neck and hands, spreading more or 


sets up in the victim’s system, 
Twenty- 


less rapidly over the rest of the body. The 
eruptions are like small-sized shot, imbedded 
in the skin. They gradually increase as the 
disease progresses. Between the second and 
third days these elevations fill with a straw- 
colored liquid that turns opaque and cloudy 
in the.course of the third or fourth day. 
Then the vesicles usually become puckered 
at the top. Later a little blush-like areola 
shows around the eruption and often per- 
sists to the end of the disease. About the 
sixth day the disease seems to be giving up 
the fight, and the patient is apparently con- 
valescing. But the abatement is only a ruse, 
for a secondary fever sets in and then trou- 
ble begins. Complications endangering the 
eyes, ears, lungs—-indeed, every organ of 
the body with all possible dangerous dis- 
orders—block the patient’s way back to 
health. 

What can be done when the disease gets 
a start? Let it run its course. 

Recovery from smallpox, as with many 
other diseases, depends largely upon proper 
care and nursing. The treatment resembles 
the treatment for typhoid fever. There must 
be plenty of fresh air—no draughts, for the 
mucous membrane is particularly sensitive, 
and sudden changes of temperature may 
prove fatal. There should be clean wards, 
clean bedding, clean clothing and clean 
attendants--the very soul of the patient 
calls out for cleanliness. Chloride of mer- 
cury is used as an antiseptic. Twice a day 
the patient is bathed in water containing 
potassium permanganate. The first consider- 
ation is to make him comfortable, and if 
massages and hot drinks tend to reduce the 
irritation, they are freely administered. An 
ice-cap is used for the headache. The pa- 
tient is urged to take soups to keep up his 
strength (stimulants are not considered ad- 
visable in the early stages of the disease), 
and he should never be allowed to suffer for 
want of water. Carbonic water has proved 
efficacious. Constant attention is given to 
the skin; the itching is alleviated with car- 
bonic acid in the form of oil. To prevent 
the rupture of the papules soothing oils are 
used. 

Toward the close of the period of the 
disease, stimulants are freely given. One 
physician who has had remarkable success 
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with his cases tells his colleagues in a 
phrase that, while strong, evinces his cun- 
viction: ‘‘Never let a patient die sober.’’ It 
seems that at such times alcoholic stimu- 
lants are exactly what the depleted system 
requires. The case is reported of a man 
that drank a half keg of whisky in twenty- 
seven days with no harmful effects. Great 
care is taken by the nurses to keep the skin 
as smooth as possible to prevent pitting. 
Celluloid masks and rubber masks have 
been experimented with; some have suc- 
ceeded; some have failed. It is essential 
that the face be kept clean as possible. Be- 
fore the convalescent patient is released 
from the hospital the dried parchment which 
was once his skin is carefully removed. His 
face is now very red. He is thoroughly 
sterilized and dressed in fresh clothing. 
Then he goes back into the world. 

If there is no such thing as absolute im- 
munity from smallpox, every citizen ought 
to have a personal interest in the Detention 
Hospitals, and a desire to know how one is 
treated in them. Conflicting stories are told 
by smallpox patients that have come through. 
An authority on the subject states that in all 
probability two-thirds of the bitter com- 
plaints made against hospital attendants 
are true. A great gulf has been fixed be- 
tween these institutions and the investigating 
world. What would be sumptuous accom- 
modation for one man might be ghastly 
squalor for another. Undoubtedly the day 
of terrible neglect and abuse is passed. 
The dreams of public-spirited physicians are 
being realized. The New York Isolation 
Hospital is an example of what can be done 
when the right methods are adopted. There 
are other examples throughout the country. 
The modern idea is that these hospitals 
should be beautiful buildings, surrounded 
with gardens and foliage and every sort of 
device to dispel the prejudice against them. 
The effect of beautiful surroundings upon 
the mind of the arriving patient is soothing 
and assuring, just as the bleak, barren, jail- 
like buildings of the past were hopelessly 
depressing. Of necessity, the windows must 
be barred to keep delirious patients from 
escaping, but bars can be worked out in 
artistic designs. The inside of the building 
should be planned with an eye to beauty of 
architectural proportions, as well as for 
convenience, comfort and expediency. The 
floors, walls and ceilings should be of 
enameled tile or brick; enameled furniture 
should be used in the rooms. Attendants 
should dress in white canvas clothing, and 
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everything should be as washable as possi- 
ble. Ventilation should be managed by tubes 
opening into the center of the wards to 
avoid drafts and keep air in the room at a 
uniform temperature of seventy degrees. 
Screens should be fixed in the windows. 

But what about the ounce of prevention? 
Will vaccination prevent smallpox? Immun- 
ity has become a sliding scale; first it was 
thought that the disease was its own immu- 
nity, but cases are known where the disease 
recurred four or five times in the same _in- 
dividual. Then it was believed that a good 
vaccination would protect a man for life. 
This also has been disproven. Next, the 
immunity fell to seven years, to five, to 
three, and to two. Now it is considered 
wholly a matter of individualism. To be 
certain that you are among the exempt, 
nowadays, you must be vaccinated every 
little while. Revaccination, however, can be 
overdone; aman may be immune to small- 
pox who is not immune to revaccination. 
Bringing the virus inte actual contact with 
the body fluids is a severer test than expo- 
sure through the medium of the atmosphere 
to volatile contagion. Dr. D. P. Austin 
made an interesting experiment that illus- 
trates this point. He vaccinated ten infants 
on the same day. All ten vaccinations took. 
Before the crust of the wounds had peeled 
off he vaccinated them a second time. Kight 
took. In another month he vaccinated them 
a third time. Six vaccinations took. For a 
fourth experiment he could obtain only six 
of the infants, but four of them showed 
well-developed scars. Immunity, broadly-in- 
terpreted, means the smallest proportion of 
deaths in a given number of fatalities, the 
longest period of safety from smallpox, and 
the mildest form of disease when immunity 
fails to work. 

Vaccination has not by any means fallen 
into a state of desuetude. It gains thou- 
sands of converts every year. Properly ad- 
ministered, vaccination is considered by 
eminent authorities to be a very satisfactory 
means to secure immunity from smallpox, 
although far from being perfect. It may be 
a harmless operation, with little or no at- 
tending discomforts. There are disagree- 
ments about the methods of administering 
it. Some say that multiple insertion—vac- 
cinating three or four spots on the body at 
the same time—is the surest plan. Others 
claim that the quality of the scar is the real 
test, one good scar being better than a half- 
dozen poor ones. It is easy to discover 
whether your vaccination mark is a good 
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one or not. <A good scar remains red and 
usually depressed for months after the crust 
has peeled off. Gradually it loses its color, 
the center showing pinkish for a year or 
more. The final appearance in typical cases 
is whiter than the surrounding skin; outline 
regular; edges sharply defined; the entire 
area slightly depressed; the center smooth 
and somewhat striated. 

Serious results have been experienced 
from vaccination. Glanders, abscesses in 
the glands, is a common complication. Cam- 
den tetanus is of recent history. All these 
complications, however, are believed to re- 
sult from improper care. Tetanus may form 
in any wound if it is neglected. It is 
remarkable how easy patients misunderstand 
even the most careful directions. There is 
in vogue a celluloid shield, to protect the 
vaccination from the irritation of the cloth- 
ing. In spite of precise directions to bathe 
the wound frequently, even people of cleanly 
habits imagine that the shields are to stay 
on till the wound heals. Such carelessness 
may prove to be very costly. 

Opposition to vaccination is not wanting. 
Many members of the medical profession 
insist that it is all wrong; that it is simply 
a lucrative enterprise from which physi- 
cians derive large revenues; that it is a 
gigantic delusion, responsible for much sick- 
ness, many deaths, a vast amount of need- 
less suffering without giving any protection 
whatsoever; that it has never mitigated the 
severity of the disease; that it transmits 
erysipelas, cowpox, leprosy, cancer, tuber- 
culosis and a long list of maladies. There is 
no denying that foreign diseases have been 
transmitted in vaccination, but not under 
the careful supervision of viruses which 
prevails to-day. Every reputable drug labora- 
tory in the country now makes a careful 
examination, first of the cows from which 
the serum is taken to ascertain their healthy 
condition, and afterward of the serum itself, 
to be doubly certain that no foreign disease 
germs have crept in. Expert bacteriologists, 
whose duty it is to examine the serum, 
are in the employ of all the recognized 
laboratories. This examination consists of a 
process known as germ culture. The virus 
is put into a gelatine and the gelatine into 
a hot bath, kept at a prescribed tempera- 
ture. The practiced eye can tell a germ as 
easily as we recognize our intimate friends. 
Watching them as they aggregate and mul- 
tiply, he—of the eye—sees one colony group- 


ing itself in a certain order and he says: 
*‘Those bacilli are settling in this commu- 
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nity. They’re a bad lot. We’ll let them 
remain right where they are and not scat- 
ter their bad influence.’’ So that batch of 
serum fails to pass muster. Serum is also 
submitted to microscopic tests. 

You hear it said: ‘‘My doctor has some 
fresh virus. Now is the time to be vac- 
cinated.’’ In reality, really fresh virus is 
often dangerous. It is likely to contain for- 
eign germs. The manufacturers always keep 
it a certain length of time before they put 
it on the market. The people who were vac- 
cinated in New York during the season of 
1901 suffered with exceptionally sore arms. 
It was found out subsequently that the Board 
of Health had been sending out virus that 
was too fresh. There is a process by means 
of which vaccine is glycerinized to make all 
extraneous germs inert. 

In a big, general way, smallpox is being 
summarily dealt with. All over the country, 
states and communities and cities are in- 
dependently studying the disease, spending 
time, money and intelligent, well-directed 
effort to put down the germ army and keep 
it down. The epidemic of the present year 
has stimulated public opinion to do some- 
thing toward permanent immunity. The 
movement may have lacked unity of action, 
but there has been no lack of definite attack. 
In New York City the Health Commissioner, 
with the approval of the Advisory Board of 
the Health Department, asked the Board of 
Estimate for a bond issue of $1,205,000 for 
the proper care of smallpox in that city. It 
is proposed to locate contagious disease 
pavilions in each borough, so that patients 
need not be moved long distances. A bill to 
make vaccination compulsory is before the 
New York legislature. In Boston, the Board 
of Health issued an order that all inhabi- 
tants who had not been vaccinated since 
January 1, 1897, should be revaccinated 
forthwith. There have been 400,000 vac- 
cinations in that city since January 1, 1901 

-1,500 persons were vaccinated recently at 
one fell swoop. Buffalo pays a premium to 
physicians for discovering cases of smallpox. 
In Chicago, the Health Department and all 
the railroads centering in that city have 
joined forces. Employees of the various 
lines have all been vaccinated; instructive 
literature has been distributed free. The 
men are required to have an understand- 
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ing of the nature of the disease and to 
know how to proceed in case a suspicious 
illness is discovered on trains or in stations. 
Conductors must immediately quarantine 
and report any such discoveries; station 
agents must report all cases in their lo- 
cality to the Central Bureau in Chicago; 
local railroad surgeons must extend modern 
methods of vaccination in their district; 
quantities of disinfectant with instructions 
for its use are distributed—-the whole 
scheme is well organized and systematically 
enforced. 

The mildness of the present epidemic—-if 
it may be called an epidemic—is an opti- 
mistic sign. The disease shows a form less 
aggravated than any of the existing miti- 
gated varieties, and is designated by a new 
name—‘‘modified smallpox.’’ Physicians are 
of the opinion that this new development 
indicates that the old severity has passed. 
Years of vaccination have toughened the 
human race against the inroads of the 
germs. Immigrants, coming from countries 
where mosquitoes are unknown, are pros- 
trated when first bitten by them, while a son 
of the soil, whose ancestors have been the 
mosquitoes’ prey for generations, takes a 
mosquito bite on the veranda after dinner 
with resignation and with as little fear of 
danger as the farmer that has drunk typhus 
germs all his life from the well his fathers 
dug. Nature gradually accommodates her- 
self to new conditions and fortifies against 
evils. 

Compulsory vaccination and revaccination 
are being agitated in this country. In other 
countries they have proved successful. Why 
not here? In Germany a child is vaccinated 
during the first year; again in the tenth, 
and again when enlisting in the army. Vac- 
cination by compulsion is no new thing in 
England. France has recently adopted it. 
In this country the time may or may not be 
ripe for such stringent measures. We are 
not fond, in this land of the free, of having 
our individual liberties curtailed—not even 
the right to damage ourselves and our 
neighbors. Yet the signs of awakened zeal 
shown by individuals and communities dur- 
ing the past winter in combating smallpox 
with intelligent and persistent effort indicate 
that the defeated germ army will soon have 
to seek other worlds to conquer. 
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N recent years the prairies of the West 
have been turned from a barren waste 
into fields of rich productiveness, conse- 

quently its people have prospered beyond 
their wildest dreams of wealth. Less than 
ten years have passed since the present 
kingdom of wheat was a mere desert plain. 
The State of Kansas has been plastered with 
mortgages for time eternal, its people held 
up to ridicule and the crops attacked by 
various plagues or pests. But now all is 
changed. Wheat alone is responsible for 
the wonderful prosperity in Kansas, Okla- 
homa and adjoining states. The farmers 
have become plutocrats, rising from almost 
abject poverty. Sod houses are seen no 
more, except as souvenirs of the black past, 
while a score of years agone they were used 
by a majority of farmer folk as places of 
shelter. 

The tale of the wheat grower of the 
prairie West is indeed unique in the annals 
of farm life. Conquering the soil has been 
a task of years, blasting hope and fortune 
whilst it lasted. But the victory has been a 
notable one, worthy of the sturdy son of 
toil who braved the fate of his father to 
plough deep and hope for the best. 

For the past three years, Kansas has 
raised each season more than four times the 
amount of wheat produced in the same 
acreage twenty years ago and double that of 
five years past. Last year Kansas farmers 


raised fifty million dollars’ worth of wheat, 
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ARISTOCRACY 
DRAPER 


The 
present season, instead of five million acres 
of Kansas land being devoted to wheat rais- 
ing, an additional million acres have been 
placed in wheat, and wheat growers are 
confidently expecting to produce one and 


or nearly one hundred million bushels. 


one-fourth hundred million bushels in the 
present year. 

It was but a few years ago that every 
one was talking about poor, bleeding Kan- 
sas, charitable organizations were sending 
their cast-off clothing to the Sunflower 
State, and calamity howlers were praying 
long and loud for aid. Prairie schooners 
might be seen trekking Eastward daily, 
bearing legends running thus: 

“We are going back to our wife’s relation, 
Damn Kansas and all creation.” 


True it was that Kansas farmers were on 
the verge of financial ruin, but after the 
three years’ droughts of the latter eighties 
had passed, Providence smiled on the state 
and its contiguous territory. The past year 
has been the greatest in the history of Kan- 
sas, and has forever placed it above the 
dangers of poverty. Since rain commenced 
falling over the prairie West, farmers have 
been growing richer and richer, until there 
is now a true aristocracy among them. 
They may well be termed gentlemen farmers, 
for never a business man takes more trouble 
to keep his country home in stylish trim 
than does the real farmer of the wheat belt. 











Our Farmer Aristocracy 


Tales of sudden wealth are quite common 
in the famous Kansas and Oklahoma wheat 
belt, fine houses, modern in every appoint- 
ment, are the rule; rubber-tired buggies 
and automobiles are nothing to attract at- 
tention. In certain communities even, the 
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tired buggies, or even place an order for an 
automobile. Mr. Dy W. Blaine, a rich farmer 
of Pratt County, superintends all his har- 
vesting in an automobile. Many others are 
equally plutocratic. 

One of the richest farmers in the Kansas 














The Home of a Prosperous Kansas Farmer. 


farmer has grown metropolitan to the ex- 
tent of building an opera house on a school 
lot and securing some of the best attractions 
in the theatrical line. It was not until the 
present winter that Wichita could afford 
a guarantee for certain notable singers. 
Among those occupying front seats were 
well-known wheat growers. Farmers’ daugh- 
ters and farmers’ sons form a goodly part 
of the Kansas society element, while piano 
salesmen look to them for their quick deals. 
It is nothing uncommon for a farmer to 
come to town and buy two or three rubber- 


wheat belt is John TT. Stewart, who came 
to the state five years ago. He borrowed 
fifty dollars from a friend, rented a quar- 
ter section of land in Sumner County and 
began work. To-day he is worth two mil- 
lion dollars and his income from wheat in 
1901 was $64,000. He is known as the 
wheat king of Kansas. There are twenty- 
three millionaires in Kansas, fifteen of 
whom are farmers living on farms and run- 
ning. them as an investment. Perhaps they 
have not all of their fortune invested in 
land, but a goodly portion of it is. Solo- 











Reaping Wheat in Kansas 
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mon Besley, of Wellington, placed $31,000 
in wheat land last year and realized thirty 
per cent. on his investment, or ten times as 
much as he receives from money loaned in 
Illinois. 

Dotting the plains here and there a dozen 
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ciples, is one of the main reasons the 
agriculturalists have come to be so rich. 
They have their own grain combinations, 
thus saving the profit of -the middlemen; 
they have their own insurance companies to 
pay off one of their number in case of loss 




















Upper Mill, Smoky Hill River, Near Salina, Kansas. 


years ago was found a sod house or a two- 
roomed shack. ‘To-day, handsome farm- 
houses of stone, brick or frame may be 
found in their stead. In the wheat belt the 
farms run from two to five hundred acres in 
extent, some men controlling several thou- 
sand acres. In Oklahoma, just south of the 
Kansas border, one company has ten thou- 
sand acres in wheat every year. From ten 
to twenty binders are run during the cut- 
ting season, and a battery of five to seven 
threshers. Farming being carried on through- 
out the wheat belt strictly on business prin- 


by fire or hail. In certain sections they 
have established co-operative banks and no 
longer can bankers of the East exact exor- 
bitant rates of interest from them. 

The value of Kansas products for the 
year 1901 was $195,254,652. This is the 
largest known in the history of the state. 
And during this same year there was a 
shortage of ninety million bushels in corn. 
It is little wonder, then, that Kansas, the 
foremost wheat-raising state in the Union, 
should become a home of the real farmer 
aristocracy. 

















From Koll’s Hill, Salina County, Kansas, 
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HE smell of doughnuts met me at the 
door. Mrs. Scroggin sat within, smil- 
ing, her knitting needles flashing in 

and out of a long gray sock. 
“Excuse my not gettin’ up,’ 
“‘Come right on in and set down. 
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, 


said she. 
Smell 
them doughnuts?’’ with a jerk of her thumb 
kitchenward. ‘‘Liza’s been bakin’ all day. 
The stove’s workin’ for the first time in 
years. We’ve had the chimney sweep. 
Things bake in that there oven now with 
the door open.”’ 

I took off my hat, laid it on a near-by 
divan and sat down. 

“*T ain’t meanin’ at all to say that Ezra 
Scroggin is the stingiest man in the town,’’ 
she continued, presently, ‘‘but I must say 
he is a leetle near. He wouldn’t exactly 
hold on to the dollars till the eagles flew 
off; but he’d hold on to ’em till he was 
*bleeged to let go. Anyhow, Liza and me, 
we got even with him about the chimney 
sweep. He held out a good long while, but 
he had to give up the money at last and 
send for him. 

**You see, it was like this: That there 
chimney had allus given us a sight of trou- 
ble. It kept smokin’ and smokin’. We 
worked with it and worked with it, and 
worked with it, stickin’ papers up the stove 
pipe and blowin’ it out with straw till the 
neighbors declared we'd set the town a-fire ; 
but it didn’t seem to do no good. That 
chimney ’peared to be tryin’ to smoke us 
out of house and home. 

‘*Well, one day last week I happened to 
go in the kitchen and there was Liza standin’ 
in the middle of the floor with her apron 
over her head. Says J, ‘Liza, if you don’t 
quit lightin’ that fire with kerosene, you’ll 
be a little angel up in heaven soon, playin’ 
on a harp.’ And she answers, almost chokin’ 
with the smoke, ‘I can’t light it no other 













‘The Chimney Sweep 


” BY 


——~ Zoe Anderson Norris 





way for the soot in the chimney. It’s chuck 
plumb full.’ 

‘“* “Bzra, he’s goin’ to clean out that 
chimney,’ says I, ‘he told me he would. It 
was only last night he was sayin’ he was 
goin’ to tend to it right away.’ All the 
time I was talkin’ I was tryin’ to make my 
way through the kitchen what was so thick 
with smoke you might er cut it with a knife. 

‘‘Liza gave a grunt behind her apron. 
‘He’s been sayin’ that same thing for ten 
year,’ says she, ‘and he’ll be sayin’ the 
same thing ten year from now. If you wait 
till Ezra Scroggin cleans out that there 
chimney,’ says she, furthermore, ‘you’ll 
wait till doomsday. He’s got about as much 
idea of doin’ it as he has of flyin’ to the 
moon.’ 

‘*You see, Liza’s been with us so long she 
thinks she owns us. She says just what she 
pleases, and we stand up and take it on ac- 
count of her doughnuts. There ain’t a cook 
in the town that’s a patchin’ to her when it 
comes to doughnuts. 

‘* “He’s got about as much idea of fixin’ 
that chimney,’ she goes on, ‘as he has of 
puttin’ the hinge on the front gate what’s 
been hanging half open for the last three 


years. Just about as much.’ And she was 
right. Of all the good-for-nothing men to 


I 


do anything about a house, Ezra Scroggin 
takes the lead. He’s smart enough about 
some things, but if there’s anything done 
about this place, Liza and me, we’ve got to 
do it. 

‘‘We begun to wonder if we couldn’t 
clean out the chimney ourselves. ‘Not in 
broad daylight,’ says Liza, ‘with all the 
neighbors a-gapin’. How would it look,’ 
says she, ‘for two women to be climbin’ all 
over a roof before a crowd? I know. There 
ain’t a single head at a winder now, but the 
minit they see us begin to climb, every sin- 
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gle winder in the street would be alive with 
’em. You can’t fool me. I know ’em. 
Have you forgotten that time we fixed up 
the garden fence what had been blown down 
by a wind storm the night before? How 
every neighbor in a mile of us come standin’ 
"round to see us hammerin’ away at the 
boards? It’ll be the same with the chimney. 
Besides,’ says she, finishin’ ‘I ain’t no good 
at climbin’.’ 

** ‘But I am,’ says I, ‘and it wouldn’t be 
so hard to do. I could take a long rope and 
tie a lot of tin cans to one end of it and 
flop ’em up and down in the chimney. It’s 
easy enough once you make up your mind to 





“*Liza’s pretty sassy, you know.’ 


do it.’ And would you believe it, Liza and 
me was about to climb out on that there 
roof and disgrace ourselves for life when 
Ezra Scroggin come walkin’ around the 
corner of the house whistlin’. 

‘When Ezra Scroggin is in a good humor 
with himself, he allus whistles, ‘Swing low, 
sweet chariot.’ 

‘‘That was the tune he was whistlin’ now. 

**Liza and me was stoopin’ over the back 
porch tyin’ the last tin can to the rope 
when he stopped before us. 

‘* “What do you reckon you’re goin’ to 
do?’ says he. 

‘‘T was so mad, to think we two pore 
wimmin had to climb up there onto that roof 
a doin’ of a man’s work, I wouldn’t look at 
him. I just says, sort of snippy-like, ‘None 
of your business,’ says I. 

“* ‘Gettin’ ready to clean out the chim- 
ney?’ says he, pleasant as you please. 

“* “Yes,’ says Liza. ‘If we don’t clean it 
out it won’t be done, bein’ as there ain’t no 
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man about this here place fittin’ to do any- 
thing what ought to be done.’ Liza’s pretty 
sassy, you know, seein’ as how we’ve kept 
her so long and her knowin’ how stuck we 
are on her doughnuts. 

‘**l’ve just come to do that myself,’ 
says Ezra, in a voice like molasses, and he 
ups and begins to whistle, ‘Swing low, sweet 
chariot,’ all over ag’in, he was so pleased 
with himself. 

‘‘Well! Liza and me was so surprised to 
hear him say that, we suddenly looked up 
at him with our mouths wide open, and what 
do you think he had under his arm? A 
great big white goose! He had its head in 
his hand so’s it wouldn’t cackle, but pretty 
soon he let it loose and such a noise as the 
thing kept up, you’d er thought the world 
was comin’ to an end. It went to floppin’ its 
wings, keepin’ time to its own cacklin’, till 
Ezra had as much as he could do to hold it 
at all. He had to stop whistlin’ while he 
grabbed it with both hands and plastered its 
wings down next to its body, so’s it couldn’t 
flop ’em about no more. 

** ‘Land sakes alive!’ says Liza, when the 
thing had let up long enough for her to get 
in a word, ‘what are you goin’ to do with 
the goose ?” 

‘*Kzra looked her all over proud-like, 
and says, says he, ‘You mind your busi- 
ness. You’re gettin’ too sassy about this 
here place to live. You think you own 
the whole shebang. You’ll find out what 
I’m goin’ to do with the goose if you keep 
your eyes open and your mouth shut,’ says 
he. 

‘*Liza couldn’t do nothin’ but stand and 
stare at him, she was so s’prised to hear 
him talk up for himself like that. She 
hadn’t been used to no back-talk, but she 
took it meek as any lamb, she was so 
s’ prised. 

‘“‘Rzra walked past us with the goose 
under his arm and stalked into the house. 
We followed him, meek as Moses, not sayin’ 
a word. We wa’n’t used to Ezra comin’ the 
high hand over us, and it sort of took the 
spunk out of us for a minit or two. 

‘‘In the kitchen he turned on us and he 
says, says he, ‘You'd better go and stand in 
the back yard a while if you want to see 
what I’m goin’ to do with the goose.’ And 


would you believe it, we was so dumfounded 
at his darin’ to order us about that we 
turned around and went on to the back yard. 
We stood there a-lookin’ up. 

‘‘We hadn’t been there very long before 
first one and then another of the neighbors 














come out into 
their back yards, 
too, and stood 
there, lookin’ 
up. 

‘“““You see 
how it is,’ 
grumbled Liza. 
‘You can’t bat 
your eyes with- 
out the whole 
town knowin’ 
it.’ 

** «Shows how 
important we 
are,” saya 1; ‘if 
we was nobodies, 
they wouldn’t 
pay no ’tention 
to us. Don’t 
you care.’ 

‘*Pretty soon 
we saw Ezra 
Scroggin come crawlin’ carefully along out 
of the bedroom winder feet foremost, the 
yvoose quackin’ under his arm. He put first 
one foot and then the other on the roof and 
began to crawl up it slow-like, creepin’ 
very careful. 

“T fell up against the back fence, sick 
and faint like. 

** “Oh, Lord!’ says I to Liza, ‘look at 
them holes‘in his socks, and all the neigh- 
bors lookin’.’ 

“Then I straightened up and said out 
loud, so’s they could hear, ‘Of course, he 
got the only pair of socks in the basket 
what wa’n't mended,’ says I; but none of 
"em ’peared to be listenin’ just then for 
lookin’ at Ezra. 

‘** “Hush,’ says Liza, ‘they ain’t as big as 
they might be.’ 

‘**But they’re pretty big,’ says I. And it 
did seem to me I couldn’t see anything on 
that there roof but them holes in Ezra 
Scroggin’s socks. 

“* “Tf you'll shet your mouth,” says Liza, 
‘nobody’!! pay no ’tention to ’em.’ 

***Look what he’s doin’ now!’ she yelled 

**T looked, and there was Ezra standin’ by 
the chimney tyin’ a long rope to the legs of 
the goose. It was still squawkin’ and 
squawkin’ for all it was worth, so loud that 
every blessed neighbor was out by this time, 
starin’ up at him and gapin’ at the holes in 
his socks. 

‘*When he had fastened the rope tight to 
both feet he grabbed the other end of it 
and lifted the goose high in the air. 





* ‘Swing low, sweet chariot.’ ”’ 
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“Then he let it down straight into the 
chimney. 

‘‘Liza turned around and stared at me. 
She didn’t say a word, but I knew from the 
way she looked that she had come to the 
conclusion that Ezra Scroggin had lost his 
mind. 

‘¢*What’s he goin’ to do now?’ asked one 
of the neighbors, as if it was any of his 
business. 

‘**The Lord only knows,’ answered an- 
other. ‘The Lord only knows.’ 

‘“‘Kzra sort of raised himself up and 
looked around ca’m-like over his audience, 
then began to flop the goose slowly up and 
down in the chimney, up and down, up and 
down. 

‘‘Of all the squawkin’ you ever heard in 
your born days that was the loudest. That 
there goose screamed like a human bein’, 
and the soot flew out of that chimney till 
you’d er thought it hadn’t been Cleaned for 
twenty year instead of ten. Land! Land! 

‘*Every little while you could see the tips 
of the goose’s wings as Kzra pulled it nearly 
out of the chimney, and then flopped it back 
again. At first they were white; but it 
didn’t take ’em long to get black as coal. 

**T don’t know how long Ezra kept a-flop- 
pin’ of it up and down, but after a while 
the goose quacked easier and easier, and 
then it didn’t make no sound at all, and 
Ezra, pullin’ away sudden-like, jerked the 
rope clean out of the chimney and fell over 
backward onto the roof. 

‘*He picked himself up and looked at the 
end of ‘the rope. 


> 





* ‘Not a blessed sign of a goose!’ ” 











* ‘We snickered 


Nota blessed 
sign of a goose. Just the end of the rope, 
kinder frayed out like, and that was all. 

‘*‘Lord a mercy!’ cries he, ‘the goose 
has gone and dropped to the bottom o. that 
there chimney!’ And he 
stood up, so’s we could 
see his face. 

“*If you could er seen 
them neighbors fall all 
over themselves laughin’! 
And no wonder. That face 
of Ezra Scroggin’s was 


‘There wa’n’t nothin’ on it. 


black as your hat. You 
couldn’t have told him 
from a nigger to have 


saved your life. But be- 
fore we had hardly time 
to take a good look he 
had scrambled down off 
the roof and gone in at 
the bedroom winder. 

‘“‘The last we see of 
him was them holes in his 
socks, a-shinin’ and a 
shinin’. 

“The crowd scattered 
after that, and Liza and 
me we went on into the 
house where we found Ezra 
washin’ his face at the kitchen basin, a- 
sousin’ in his head every minit or two, 
tryin’ to get the soot out of his ears and 
his hair. 


g 
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‘“**T guess,’ says he... 
send for a chimney sweep.’ 
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We couldn't help it.’ ”’ 


‘‘Twa’n’t much use, though. That there 
soot didn’t come out for the longest time. 
He’d get up every mornin’ for months, 
leavin’ the mark of his head on the pil- 
low. 

“We snickered. We 
couldn’t help it, and he 
took his head out of the 
basin and looked around at 

us. I wish you could er 
seen that face! 

“Streaks and smut! Liza 
and me couldn’t er helped 
laughin’ if we’d er died 
for it. We laughed till 
we held our sides. We 
thought we’d kill ourselves 
laughin’. 

** After a while he stood 
up and looked at us out of 
eyes that didn’t match. 
One was white all round 
it in a half circle and 
the other was black from 
the nose to the eye- 
brows. 

‘* *T guess,’ says he, his 
voice sort of far-away 
and meeker than Liza and 
me had ever heard it be- 
fore, ‘that you’d better send for a chimney 
sweep to come and get that goose out of 
that chimney,’ says he, and that was what 
we did.’’ 


‘you’d better 








THE REALM OF 


By NEIT 


UFFON, Burdach and half a dozen other 
scientists of note have held that sleep 
is the normal condition of life, with 

periods of waking. The case is recorded of 
a physician who, accepting this theory, slept 
eighteen hours a day, until, presently, he 
died of apoplexy. It does not appear that 
either the man himself or science derived 
any benefit from the time he spent in this 
manner. He may not have shortened his life 
by it, although it used to be said that ex- 
cessive sleep may cause apoplexy. On the 
other hand, apparently he did not lengthen 
his life by sleeping, though according to 
the ingenious calculation of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, he ought to have done so. Franklin said 
that each person’s heart is capable of just a 
certain number of pulsations; and as the 
heart beats much more slowly in sleep, we 
really economize its strength by sleeping. 
According to this theory, however, a person 
attacked by the West African sleeping-sick- 
ness ought to live, if not forever, at least 
to a green old age, whereas, the fact is he 
very speedily dies. Sleep is dangerous, as 
is whatever else that affects the brain. We 
may hold any theory about it that we choose, 
we may add to the countless volumes that 
have been written about its mysteries, leav- 
ing the subject just where it was before; 
we may, if we happen to be poets, talk 
beautiful nonsense about it, which most 
poets have done; but we cannot with im- 
punity experiment with it—at least, not on 
ourselves. The men of science that, within 
the last half century, have begun to accumu- 
late a fund of actual knowledge about sleep, 
have experimented on dumb animals, on 
their human patients, sometimes on their 
friends or relatives. But they have not run 
the risk of impairing their own brains by 
under or oversleeping. Frankly, let us say, 
what they confess themselves, that, in spite 
of all scientific investigations so far, the 
nature of sleep is still essentially a mystery. 
The real theory of sleep, which shall com- 
prehend and explain all its phenomena, has 
yet to be formulated, and there is an urgent 
demand for it. But meantime a number of 
old theories have been exploded, and innu- 


SLEEP 
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merable interesting facts about sleep have 
been gathered. All we want now is a New- 
ton or a Bacon to combine these facts into 
an artistic whole. 

The thing about sleep that has always 
stared mankind in the face is a challenge, 
a tremendous, ‘‘What are you going to 
do about it?’’ Man had to sleep, whether 
he wanted to or not; no matter how short 
life seemed to him, how long his art or 
whatever he wanted to do, he had to give 
up a third of his time to the highway- 
man in the dark. Abraham was held up 
for fifty-eight years out of his an hundred, 
three-score and fifteen, and think of the 
number of things he had to do, too. While 
we, who on the average cannot expect more 
than fifty-eight years of life, must count off 
nineteen years for sleep. No wonder that 
Kant said, ‘‘What is the use of trying to 
prolong life if one-third of it must be spent 
in sleep?’’ and advised early rising and late 
going to bed. He himself cut down his toll 
of sleep to a fourth or less; but it is only 
men of exceptional brain vigor that can do 


that. Napoleon could do it. Humboldt, 
Goethe, Mirabeau, Schiller, Frederick the 
Great—these averaged from four to five 
hours. Pichegru has recorded that in one 


of his campaigns he slept only one hour out 
of every twenty-four, but it is believed that 
he lied; and on the face of it it is not likely 
that he could break a record made by Napo- 
leon. All exceptions aside, however, the 
great mass of the race has been held to its 
one-third, and has given it up meekly and 
put it down to profit and loss. The ideal- 
istic and imaginative, the poets, priests and 
mystics, have had their halo ready for the 
great necessity of sleep-—the same halo 
with which they have crowned the other 
necessities, birth, love and death. Sleep is, 
therefore it is good. It is mysterious, there- 
fore an agent of incalculable good. Tam- 
blichus said: ‘‘The nighttime of the body 
is the daytime of the soul,’’ and from long 
before his time down to the very modern 
John Bigelow it has been held that ‘‘man is 
taken captive in sleep, not by death, but by 
his better nature.’’ In sleep man talked 
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with the gods, and they gave him advice 
about his mundane affairs, just as to-day 
people are advised in sleep to play a cer- 


tain number in a lottery or to buy a certain - 


stock. Man, in short, is so acquisitive an 
animal that he simply could not let all that 
time spent *n sleep go to waste; he had to 
believe he was getting some benefit out of 
it. In this belief the poets, so far as he has 
paid any attention to them, have confirmed 
him. They have lavished upon sleep all the 
laudatory nouns and adjectives that are— 
and, in fact, such sonorous and beautiful 
things can be said about it that it is no 
wonder all poets have tried their hands, 
even those that: 

“Painful vigils keep, 

Sleepless themselves to give their readers sleep.” 


But while the mystics have laid the em- 
phasis on the spiritual benefits of sleep, the 
poets are more apt to regard it as ‘‘balm 
for hurt minds,’’ an anodyne against the 
fret and fever of the world. Man is tired 
and oppressed ; then comes sleep, the ‘‘gen- 
tle thing, beloved from pole to pole,’’ and 
‘‘knits up the raveled sleeve of care.’’ It 
would take a good many volumes of ‘‘Half 
Hours with Soporific Authors’’ to contain 
all the variations on this theme. 

Right here modern science steps in and 
plunges to the root of the matter with these 
questions: Is sleep a vital necessity? Why 
should the sleeve of care be raveled out? If 
we could prevent the sleeve from raveling, 
could we not do away with sleep altogether? 
And to this last question science is strongly 
inclined to answer yes. Sleep, she tells us; 
is a product of evolution. The lowest forms 
of life do not sleep. The lowest forms of 
conscious life require the most sleep. Then 
as we rise in the scale of consciousness, 
sleep is normally less and less necessary. So 
long as we are liable to the fatigue of con- 
sciousness we shall have to sleep; but 
fatigue itself is in course of evolution. It 
results from the limited capacity of our 
organization to receive and respond to im- 
pressions from the outside world, and that 
capacity is limited by our lack of develop- 
ment. A baby, a savage, a person of feeble 
mind, can receive only afew impressions and 
requires a large amount of sleep; while 
Napoleon, with his enormous expenditure of 
energy, needed correspondingly little repose. 
Science, therefore, holds out the prospect 
to us, that when we shall have developed a 
power of consciousness as superior to Napo- 
leon’s as Napoleon’s was to a Digger In- 
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dian’s—say in a few hundred thousand years 
—-we shall have no further need for sleep, 
ergo, sleep will cease to exist. 

Meantime the world’s men of energy have 
looked on sleep with the scientist’s eye, not 
the poet’s or dreamer’s. ‘‘Plough deep while 
luggards sleep,’’ was Dr. Franklin’s advice. 
Buffon gave his valet a crown a day to get 
him up before six in the morning. Sir Thomas 
More represented the inhabitants of Utopia 
as going to lectures before sunrise. Great 
military men almost without exception have 
had short sleep periods—Charles VII., of 
Sweden, and the Duke of Wellington, for 
example. These facts, among others, have 
tended to discredit the idea that sleep is 
“‘chief nourisher at life’s feast.’’ At pres- 
ent the authorities are divided on the ques- 
tion whether the waste of tissue caused by 
action is repaired during sleep, but the 
weight of evidence seems to be on the nega- 
tive side. On the affirmative, one theory is 
that, in action the organs of the body are 
unable to nourish themselves; so that in 
time of waking the blood performs a ‘‘cir- 
culation of function,’’ and during sleep a 
‘‘circulation of nutrition.’’ But this theory 
is vigorously opposed. Sleep, say the modern 
men, is simply a state of the brain; it has 
nothing to do with the chemical process of 
nutrition; while as to the repose of the 
organs of the body, it is to be observed that 
all these go on working or may do so, dur- 
ing sleep—with the possible exception of 
certain centers of the brain, and it is not 
proved that even these have not a twenty- 
four hour working-day. 

The cause of sleep is as yet unknown. 
But at least the old theory has been dis- 
proved, that it Was due to stasis or conges- 
tion of blood in the vessels of the brain. It 
has been shown by observation of the brains 
of people and beasts during sleep that the 
brain grows pale and contracts in proportion 
to the depths of the sleep. The earliest 
demonstration of this anemia of the brain 
during sleep seems to have been furnished 
by one Douders, who, in 1854, trepanned 
the skull of a dog and inserted a watch 
glass, through which he could observe the 
animal’s brain. Observations made since 
upon people whose brains have been partly 
uncovered by some accident to the skull, 
show invariably this paleness and contrac- 
tion during sleep. Kraus found the de- 
pression of the brain at the moment of 
falling asleep to measure one millimetre 
—while at the moment of waking the 
brain grows rosy and rises in the wound. 
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Artificial anemia has been produced by tying 
the ‘carotid arteries, and a sound sleep 
resulted. The experiments of Mosso and 
others with the plethysmograph show that 
other parts of the body are dilated during 
sleep with the blood which leaves the brain. 
The expansion of the limbs has been meas- 
ured and found to correspond with the depth 
of sleep—this in turn being measured by the 
intensity of sound needed to awaken the 
sleeper. Professor Howell, of Johns Hop- 
kins’, found that- the volume of the arm in- 
creased rapidly during the first one and a 
half hours of sleep, then fluctuated for an 
hour or so, and then decreased slowly to 
the moment of waking; and all experiments 
go to prove that sleep is deepest during the 
first hour or so, then varies, and then de- 
creases in intensity. The pulse slackens dur- 
ing sleep; while the vessels of the skin are 
much more active, for which reason the air 
of sleeping rooms becomes impure much 
more rapidly than that of living rooms. Not 
only the lungs, heart and kidneys, but also 
the stomach and intestines carry on their 
work or may do so, while consciousness 
sleeps. Children, beasts and savages want 
to sleep after they have over-eaten. The 
habit of the Russian peasant is to crawl up 
on his stove and go to bed immediately 
after supper. 

If the organs of the body cannot be said 
to sleep, neither can the voluntary muscles. 
Witness the phenomena of sleep-walking; 
the postilions in stage-coach days who slept 
in their saddles, and cavalrymen who do it 
to-day; infantry who have been known to 
sleep on forced marches; sentinels who walk 
their beats, carrying their guns in a fixed 
position, while they sleep. For all we know, 
policemen may do it, too. People who talk 
in their sleep are familiar to all of us. Ex- 
periments made by Speir, Armstrong and 
Child on 200 college students of both sexes 
showed that forty-one per cent. of the men, 
and thirty-seven per cent. of the women 
talked in their sleep. A number of things 
might be proved by these statistics. Of these 
sleep-talkers, one-half of the women and 
one-third of the men were able to answer 
questions while asleep. More women than 
men could answer questions on any subject, 
not alone that of which they had been talk- 
ing. It has also been found that most sleep- 
talkers are under twenty-five years of age. 

Evidently, then, with the muscles and 
organs of the body all working, it is the 
brain only that sleeps, and by no means all 
of the brain. The senses of sight, hearing, 
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touch, smell and taste may be very much 
awake while the subject sleeps. A sleep- 
ing person hears and answers questions, re- 
arranges his bed clothing, covers his eyes 
to keep out light, draws away his hand when 
the experimenter tickles it. A child is broken 
of the habit of sucking his thumb while 
asleep by putting aloes on it. He is con- 
scious of the bitter taste and dreams of 
wormwood. The nerves, then, and the brain 
centers corresponding to them, are awake. 
A busy lawyer, exhausted by over-work, one 
night went out to supper with some friends, 
ate, talked and walked with them, and the 
next day remembered absolutely nothing of 
the occurrence. He had not been drinking; 
the man was simply asleep during the whole 
evening. His conscious memory—that is, 
consciousness itself—slept. 

The repose of consciousness—that is the 
definition on which most students now seem 
to agree, as they agree also that the reason 
of sleep is ‘‘fatigue of attention.”’ A long 
sermon, a strenuous curtain lecture, the 
talk of a person who bores us—these fatigue 
our attention and bring on an exposition of 
sleep. But attention itself does not sleep. 
If it did, persons could not awake at an 
hour fixed beforehand, a power which many 
have. Nurses frequently are able to wake 
at regular intervals to give medicine, sleep- 
ing soundly between times. A mother wakes 
at the faint cry of her baby, though other 
noises, much louder, fail to wake her; for 
her brain is listening for the baby’s cry. 
The case is described of a man who when 
waked at any hour could tell the time 
exactly. Another, of a person who wished 
to wake at eight o’clock on a certain morn- 
ing. In going to sleep he recollected that 
his clock was half an hour fast. He woke 
exactly as the hands of the clock pointed to 
half-past eight, though its striking eight 
had not waked him. Thus his attention not 
only kept note of the time, but corrected 
the error of the clock. A somnambulist, a 
boy at school, was sharply admonished, one 
night just before going to bed, bya teacher, 
who told him that he had caused a disturb- 
ance the night before by wandering about 
the dormitory in his sleep, and that he must 
not do so again. After that the boy did not 
walk in his sleep. 

In all such cases attention is awake, and 
sleep under such conditions, it is said, can- 
not be sound and refreshing. The strongest 
brain feels such a strain. It has been ob- 


served, in evidence of the mental energy so 
expended, that persons of feeble under- 
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standing cannot wake at a fixed hour. Of 
the 200 college students referred to above, 
fifty-nine per cent. could wake at a fixed 
hour—fifty-one per cent. of the women and 
sixty-two per cent. of the men. 

Waking suddenly of one’s own volition, 
however, has not the bad results that come 
of being waked suddenly out of sound sleep. 
We all know those extremely unpleasant 
sensations. There is an old superstition 
that, since the soul leaves the body during 
sleep, in a sudden wakening it has not time 
to return, and if the body wakes without the 
soul the person will be mindless for the rest 
of his life. Alienists have noted the ex- 
tremely bad effects of suddenly waking per- 
sons of defective mind. Lunatics are often 
made violent by it. Babies resent it ina 
like unreasoning manner. At the same time 
the authorities deprecate dozing, that sweet 
interval between waking and getting up, so 
generally beloved. They call it ‘‘a by-path 
to hebetude.’’ It is dangerous, say these 
wise men, to let the mind wander even for 
ten minutes; it has a fearful willingness to 
wander and presently will do so in spite of 
you, even when you’re awake—and there 
you are, already hebetudinous. 

Many people sleep too much. They culti- 
vate anemia of the brain. iixcessive sleep 
weakens consciousness, from lack of exer- 
cise; nutrition is disturbed, and the various 
organs of the body are enfeebled by inac- 
tivity. Sleep carried to this point becomes 
a disease, called ‘‘hypnosis,’? which, in 
chronic cases, causes death. The victim 
may sleep for weeks and even months at a 
time, with less and less frequent intervals 
of consciousness, until convulsions and death 
result. An indication of incipient hypnosis 
is the persistent drooping of the upper eye- 
lid. A person who has any tendency to ex- 
cessive sleep should use his brain as much 
as possible. Any sort of excitement is good 
for him, either joy or rage, for both send 
blood to the brain. If he feels anger he 
ought, say the physiologists, to give way 
to it. His family may suffer, but he will be 
benefited. He should also take tea, coffee 
and all the amusement he can get. The 
converse of this prescription of course ap- 
plies to people who have a tendency to in- 
somnia. For their benefit the old idea 
that ‘‘monotony fatigues consciousness,’’ 
and so brings on sleep, ought to be en- 
larged upon. When there is no monoto- 
nous sound naturally at hand—the murmur 
of a river or distant falls, or surf—an eolian 
harp may serve, or a swarm of bees at a 
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little distance, or even the ticking of a 
clock. A heated church and a dull sermon 
are said never to fail. Boehaave had an ar- 
rangement of water dropping on a brass pan 
for one of his sleepless patients. But George 
III. was relieved from sleeplessness by a pil- 
low of hops. Lettuce, it is well known, 
has a soporific effect. The heat of the sum- 
mer sun, we all know, induces drowsiness, 
and equally familiar, if not by experience, 
at least in story, is the effect of intenss 
cold. In the case of persons ‘‘frozen to 
death,’’ exposure to the cold produces in- 
ternal congestion of the blood, and this 
causes anemia of the brain, sleep, and death. 

3ut if sleep in some cases may cause 
death, lack of sleep is sure todo so. A per- 
son absolutely without sleep for nine days 
will die. Sufferers from insomnia sometimes 
maintain that they have gone for weeks 
without sleeping, but it has been proved 
that they do sleep without being aware of 
it. At a certain point sleep is inevitable, no 
matter what the bodily condition, the al- 
ternative being death. Prisoners have slept 
on the rack of the Inquisition. And the 
Chinese found that only the greatest in- 
genuity and vigilance could carry out a 
sentence of death by sleeplessness. This 
mode of capital punishment was long in 
favor in China, and is said to be so to-day; 
while as a form of torture, deprivation of 
sleep is considered one of the most effica- 
cious weapons in the Chinese judicial arsenal. 
In some such cases the prisoner is kept in a 
cage, too small to stand up or lie down in, 
and constantly prodded with a sharp rod. 
Death by starvation, also a Chinese punitive 
method, is a slower process, and therefore, 
one would think, more calculated to appeal 
to the Oriental mind, if it were not that 
death by sleeplessness is thought so much 
more painful. In the latter case, the brain 
is the first affected of all the organs of the 
body; while in case of starvation, the brain 
longest retains its normal weight and char- 
acter. 

A corresponding mode of taming wild ele- 
phants is said to be depriving the animals of 
sleep when first caught. In a few days they 
become comparatively spiritless and harm- 
less. The brain of the elephant is held to 
be more highly developed than that of any 
other wild animal, but of course, as com- 
pared with a human brain, can be easily 
fatigued by new impressions, and so made 
very dependent on sleep. The wild elephant 
in his native jungle, however, is said to 
sleep very little—a further point for the 
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theory of the universal ratio of sleep to in- 
telligence. A man taken out of his habitat 
and placed in conditions which he never 
could have imagined—if transported to 
Mars, say —would doubtless need an extra- 
ordinary amount of sleep at first. There is 
the almost parallel case of a German boy, 
Caspar Hauser, who up to the age of eight- 
gen was kept in one room where he had no 
intercourse with human beings, or sight of 
any natural object, not even the sky. At 
eighteen he was brought to Nuremberg and 
abandoned in the street. For the first few 
months of his life among men he slept 
almost constantly, and so soundly that it 
was very hard to wake him. 

In old age, persons who retain vigorous 
consciousness usually sleep very little and 
are often troubled with insomnia, while those 
whose minds have become weakened sleep a 
great deal. There are exceptions, however 
—a notable one being the French mathe- 
matician, de Moivre, who as he grew older 
was obliged to increase his time for sleep 
until it amounted to twenty hours a day. 

Animals deprived of their brains never 
sleep, and some scientists maintain that 
fishes, reptiles, crustaceans and insects do 
not sleep, the theory being that these crea- 
tures have not sufficient consciousness to be 
fatigued. Plants, too, though they close 
their flowers and bend their petioles at cer- 
tain hours, depending on changes in solar 
radiation, cannot, according to this view, 
be said to sleep. Other students, however, 
say that though fishes, for example, do not 
close their eyes, having, in fact, no eyelids, 
yet they may be observed to remain niotion- 
less for considerable periods of time, when 
presumably they are asleep. Frequently 
they rest upright on their tails, a habit 
corresponding to our fashion of lying down 
to sleep. One fish expert adduces the habit 
of bullfish, catfish and sunfish, of burying 
themselves in mud for the winter, as proof 
that they sleep. But hibernation is not 
sleep, properly so called; it is more nearly 
like hypnotism. It has been defined as an 
‘‘auto-hypnotic’’ state—that is, the animal 


* hypnotizes itself into a winter-long trance. 


The transition from normal sleep through 
dreams to somnambulism, thence to the 
phenomena of hypnotism and theories of 
‘double or triple consciousness,’’ has infi- 
nite ramifications which would lead us far 
afield. It seems, however, impossible to talk 
about sleep without some consideration, at 
least, of dreams —especially since all these 
years that man has been sleeping, he has 
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been interested, not in sleep itself, but in 
his dreams. Love of the marvelous and a 
desire to divine the future have made dream- 
ing and the interpretation of dreams a pro- 
The part which 
dreams played in the life of the ancients is 
too well known to bear retelling, and is 
clearly in evidence in their literature. To- 
day the same interest is in full force among 
superstitious peoples, such as the Russians 
and Chinese; while dream books are pub- 
lished every year in our own country, and 
are consulted, too, elsewhere than in the 
kitchen. Persons of all classes and grades 
of intelligence believe that: 


“Dreams are rudiments of the great state to coma, 
We dream about what is to happen.” 


Innumerable instances of prophetic or pre- 
monitory dreams have been collected. Ca- 
mille Flammarion, the French astronomer, 
in his book, ‘‘The Unknown,’’ presents to us 
all the familiar types—the appearance of a 
person at the moment of death; the dream of 
misfortune followed by bad news, and so on. 
But these dreams are, of course, compara- 
tively rare. The ordinary dream is simply a 
vague, illogical following out of the waking 
thoughts—a sort of delirium. But, even so, 
it interests the scientific observer. Analysis 
of the psychic side of sleep may, it is 
thought, throw a good deal of light on 
man’s mental processes generally. 

For example, it has been found, as already 
stated, that idiots and criminals of low 
mental calibre dream very little or not at 
all, while the more uncultured a man’s 
mind, the more illogical and rudimentary 
are his dreams, and the more strictly limited 
to the repetition of events of his everyday 
life. With persons of more developed brain, 
the tendency is to introduce a less familiar 
background on which unknown scenes are 
played. In other words, the more varied 
and numerous the traces left by waking 
thoughts and emotions, the more varied and 
numerous the dreams. 

The dreams of hysterical persons—those 
whose brains are morbidly active—are often 
real romantic dramas. The dreams of a cul- 
tivated man tend to reproduce his personal 
development, those of an uncultivated per- 
son his racial development. The latter feels 
in dreams the emotions common to all the 
race—love, hatred, fear-—while the. former 
may write poetry in his sleep; as Coleridge, 
for instance, wrote part of ‘‘Kubla Khan,”’’ 
and Tartini composed his ‘‘Devil’s Sonata, ”” 
having dreamed that the devil appeared to 
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him and challenged a contest of skill on the 
violin. Cabanis, it is said, used to dream 
out political combinations which had puzzled 
him awake, and Condorcet, in the same way, 
carried on abstruse calculations. Voltaire, 
dreaming that he was supping with Touron, 
improvised some verses, which one of the 
dream-guests said, had ‘‘trop d’esprit.’’ 
Voltaire was irritated by this dream. ‘‘ What 
then am I, if not a machine ?’’ he demanded. 
“One may think seven or eight hours con- 
secutively without having the least desire 
to think, without even being aware that 
one thinks.’’ 

But the most widely accepted theory of 
dreams nowadays regards them as purely 
and simply machine-made. The brain, with 
its central power of consciousness somewhat 
weakened, so that judgment, for example, 
is comparatively inactive, goes on working 
in an aimless way, piecing together wonder- 
ful and fearful edifices out of fragments 
which it has gathered from different places 
and stored away as a boy hoards pebbles in 
his pockets. The central consciousness may 
have forgotten all about these hoards, so 
that when the person recollects the patch- 
work dream after waking, it produces an 
effect of novelty. Yet, it is asserted, if the 
dream is carefully analyzed, all its elements 
can be accounted for. Persons are heard to 
speak in their sleep in strange languages; 
but it is believed that in every case it can 
be proved that they had—in early youth, as 
a rule—some knowledge of these languages, 
though they might have been forgotten sub- 
sequently. 

Darwin speaks of a man dumb for thirty 
years, who in dreams always conversed on 
th fingers with his dream associates. The 
blind, it is said, never dream of seeing, if 
they have been blind from birth. But Dr. 
Blacklock, who was blind from infancy, was 
conscious in his dreams of an additional 
sense in place of the sense of sight. He 
thought that he came into contact with 
people by means of strings or cords which 
attached them to him. 

The extraordinary way in which some 
physical stimulus may act on the dreaming 
brain is well known. The slamming of a door 
suggests a whole battle scene, while the 
mere fact that the bed clothing is too heavy 
may produce the most horrible nightmares 
of suffocation under mountains of rock or of 
strangling to death. Thus Mrs. Radcliffe, 
when she was writing ‘‘The Mysteries of 
Udolpho’’ and wanted to think up some 
horrors, used to sup on indigestible food, 
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while Dryden and Fuseli, desiring wonderful 
dreams, ate raw meat just before going to 
bed. 

The brain, thus stimulated, is capable of 
some very remarkable things, but except in 
rare cases, like Voltaire’s for instance, it 
cannot be said to think. It is just the ele- 
ment of continuity and logic that is lacking 
in dreams. The sense of personality is 
weakened, even with persons of well-devel- 
oped mind. The moral law has very little 
sway in dreams, that of custom no more. 
An intelligent person dreams that he is 
promenading in a crowd of people who are 
gaily dressed while he is in his night clothes 
or without any at all, or he murders his 
grandmother without concern. There isa 
theory that such dreams result from an ab- 
normal heightening of the memory, through 
which we revert to the life of our ancestors, 
and become, for the time being, primitive 
man. According to this theory, as sleep is 
a retrograde step into a lower sphere, man 
in it resumes some of the instincts which 
civilization has deprived him of, and _ be- 
comes sensible of various magnetic influ- 
ences from which he is isolated by the ma- 
chinery of waking life. It is true certainly 
that when we sleep ‘‘each enters his own 
psychic world,’’ or, as Kant observed: 
‘Waking, each of us is bound up with 
others; sleeping, each is buried in his own 
world.’’ This mental solitude must corre- 
spond more nearly with the state of our 
primitive forefathers than anything we can 
experience awake; and very likely some of 
our dreams really do reflect the past of the 
race. Thus, pleasant dreams are much rarer 
than unpleasant ones. We dream often of 
battle, murder and sudden death; we dream 
that we are being chased by murderers or 
hy wild beasts or by ghosts; living over 
again perhaps the experiences of some part 
of our brain tissue many thousands of years 
ago. 

But such racial dreams belong, we are 
told, to the lowest order of dreaming, along 
with those casual and disjointed reflections 
of our everyday life, which sometimes trou- 
ble the sleep even of an intelligent person, 
and irritate him with a feeling of wasted 
time and effort. The expert in dreams is 
really interested only in what he calls 
‘‘dreaming on a higher plane,’’ in ‘‘pro- 
phetic’’ dreams; and from these a whole 
symbolic language has been deduced and 
constructed. This symbolic language, some 
philosophers have held, was the natural 
language of man, who expressed himself in 
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images and allegories before the external 
and intellectual life had predominated over 
the instinctive and emotional, and who there- 
fore had no difficulty in understanding his 
dreams. But long after the turmoil of ma- 
terial life had obscured his instincts, the 
traditions of them remained ; and some traces 
of this sign language still exist in the cur- 
rent interpretations of dreams. It must be 
confessed, however, that the traces are few 
and faint and not of much real use, for 
people are seldom able to interpret their 
dreams until after the event, when it is 
usually too late to get any benefit. For 
example, there is the ‘‘symbolic’’ vision of 
Frederick the Great, who, on the 16th of 
August, 1769, dreamed that a star fell from 
heaven and caused such an extraordinary 
glare that he could scarcely find his way 
through it. He mentioned this dream to his 
attendants, and it was afterward observed 
that it was on that day Napoleon was born. 

Corresponding to the Greek temples where 
the gods appeared to sleeping visitors and 
gave them advice, there is to-day in China, 
near Swatow, a place called Lily Mountain, 
on top of which is the shrine of a god known 
as the Common Ancestor. Here many per- 
sons go after a three-days’ fast and pass the 
ninth night of the ninth month awaiting 
prophetic dreams. A scholar thus slept and 
had a vision of a man bringing him a pair of 
boots. Since boots are worn by none but 
graduates and officials, he inferred that he 
should soon get his literary degree. But 
years passed without that honor, and then 
he was attacked by a disease of the feet, 
and they were painted with tar as a remedy. 
Here he suddenly perceived the fulfillment 
of the dream—‘‘my boots at last.’’ 

When one considers such hieroglyphics as 
these, or reads that ‘‘to dream of seeing a 
beard denotes that some uncongenial person 
will oppose his will to yours, and there will 
be a fierce struggle for mastery, and you are 
likely to lose some money in the combat’’ 
it becomes evident that the art of .interpret- 
ing dreams, if not indeed a lost art, has at 
all events, become very difficult. 
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But a great many so-called prophetic 
dreams are more explicit, and convey a defi- 
nite presentiment of some event that later 
comes to pass. Those students who hold the 
view mentioned above, that in dreams man’s 
‘‘instinct’’ is more active than in waking 
life, point out that instances of presenti- 
ment among animals are not infrequent, and 
that when any exhibition of this sort of 
faculty occurs in the case of an animal, it is 
referred to instinct, and ‘**we look upon it, 
as what it probably is, only another and 
more rare development of that intuitive 
knowledge which enables them to seek their 
food and perform other necessary acts.’’ 
Now, it is remarkable, continues the writer 
whom we have quoted, that the life of ani- 
mals is a sort of dream-life; their ganglionic 
system is more developed than that of man, 
and the cerebral, less. And since it is, doubt- 
less, from the greater development of the 
ganglionic system in women that they ex- 
hibit more frequent instances of such abnor- 
mal power than men do, it may he justifiable 
to consider the faculty of presentiment in a 
human being as a suddenly awakened in- 
stinct, just as in an animal it is an intensi- 
fied instinct. 

Persons inclined to mysticism, however, 
see in presentiment not a step backward into 
a lower state of existence, but a forward 
step which all mankind should try to accom- 
plish. But physiologists can adduce solid 
reasons against this view, and in favor of 
man’s cerebral ideas as against his gan- 
glionic. A prophetic dream several times 
repeated may result in hallucinations, in 
fixed ideas or monomania, and in insanity. 
And the danger of allowing dreams to linger 
in the waking mind is well illustrated by 
two opposite cases recently reported. A 
man dreamed that he murdered his wife, 
and, later, went insane and actually did com- 
mit the murder; and a happy bachelor, 
dreaming that he had fallen in love with, 
and was about to marry, a certain young 
woman of his acquaintance, woke with a 
new interest in her, and, later, actually did 
fall in love with and marry her. 
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F. Augustus Heinze in Consultation with His Chief Engineer, G. H. Robinson. 
Mr. Heinze is Standing. 


F. AUG. HEINZE. 


By ROBERT 


NE man may hold a mountain pass 

against a hundred, but when the one 

man, out in the open, holds twenty 
strong men at bay, that’s different. Unusual 
physical qualities must be supplemented by 
mental faculties of high degree. There is 
no abler group of money-breeders than the 
men dominating Standard Oil and its pro- 
tégé, Amalgamated Copper. Now, when 
one man successfully turns their flank, 
pierces their very center and more than 
once signally routs them, he is an extraor- 
dinary man. This is what F. Aug. Heinze 
has been doing for three years. He did 
not seek the battle, but once engaged, 
he has fought incessantly and with rare 
strategy. Thus far Heinze has been success- 
ful, not alone on account of his thorough 
education and technical training, but because 


—COPPER KING 
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he possesses inherently those qualities that 
made such warriors as Grant and Napoleon 
great. Some of his progenitors were men of 
independence and martial spirit, and he has 
cultivated the transmitted germ assiduously. 
They may have excelled in contests with 
man and beast. He exhibits the strain re- 
fined, and combats men and brains. 

From his birth, in 1868, Heinze’s family 
designed him for a literary career. But at 
thirteen his independence budded and he ran 
away—not on freight cars to the West, but 
by steamer to Germany. His uncle, a pro- 
fessor at Heidelberg University, was advised 
by cable to send the truant home. He found 
the boy, whose frank face and earnest man- 
ner disarmed censure. Young Heinze re- 
mained at the university for three years. 

Then he came back to America self-reliant 
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and determined. He entered Columbia, where 
he graduated from the School of Mines. 
Still, he was not on the course to literature, 
and his family were incensed. And when, at 
twenty-two, he declined a life of easy afflu- 
ence and gentle environment to become a 
mining engineer in Butte, Montana, his dis- 
gusted people pronounced him a failure. But 
they did not know him. His ancestry was 
expanding. He chose mining not alone be- 
cause of the probabilities of rapid wealth, 
but because it offered independence, with 
battle and strife as the adjuncts of success. 
He could not swing the battle-ax against 
men, but he could drive the drill a thousand 
feet to the very arteries of nature and draw 
her hidden riches. The prospect of conquest 
was stimulating, and he thrived physically 
and mentally. He foresaw Butte’s future, 
and drove deep his stake. He was but an 


atom on the camp’s ebb and flow. He would. 


in time dominate the tide. And here began 
his remarkable career. His theoretical train- 
ing had to be made practical. A thousand 
feet underground he grappled with nature, 
applied his technical knowledge and tested 
theories. The daily routine of an engineer’s 
lifé was good practice. His alert eye trans- 
mitted trends and dips to an educated mind 
where they were brewed until confirmed by 
surface indications. He had no intention of 
remaining any company’s servant. He only 
waited to finish his education. He estab- 
lished a name as a careful engineer who 
made no mistakes and whose predictions as 
to the locations of ore bodies were always 
supported by logical argument. When he 
had learned the practical part of his pro- 
fession he resigned and came back to New 
York. He had seen the possibilities of Butte, 
and needed capital. Yet no one knew his 
mind. Thus early was marked his gift of 
secretiveness. He became a reporter on a 
mining journal, and came in daily contact 
with mine propositions and their owners. 
Hundreds of men were in the East seek- 
ing capital for mining ventures. He was one 
of them. He could have secured capital and 
have been hampered by dictation. He pre- 
ferred to wait. The copper and gold buried 
deep in Butte had been there several thou- 
sand years. They could not runaway. A 
year passed and Heinze, still a reporter, in- 
herited $50,000. Accompanied by Stanley 
P. Gifford, a classmate at the School of 
Mines, Heinze returned to Butte in 1891, 
where, aided by Gifford’s capital, he formed 
an Ore Purchasing Company. Later he per- 
suaded his brothers to entrust their legacies 
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to him and formed the Montana Ore Pur- 
chasing Company, capitalized at a million, 
with $250,000 cash, with Stanley Gifford 
as treasurer, thus securing a strong New 
York connection. Then he returned to 
Butte and commenced smelting with a sec- 
ond-hand boiler, a rusty engine and non- 
descript machinery. It was a shabby plant, 
only partially roofed, but it reduced ore, 
and that’s what he built it for. Then his 
technical knowledge was called on, and he 
cheapened the cost of smelting, though not 
the price. Thus he made more money per 
ton than his competitors. This was judg- 
ment. Some men would have bought a mine 
and if they failed to find ore, been stranded 
at the threshold of life. Heinze preferred 
the surer profit. from treating ores already 
found. So long as the ores carried values 
sufficient to pay smelting charges he could 
not lose money. It was when his profits 
were assured as a buyer and refiner of ore 
that he sought the ore himself. He leased 
an abandoned mine, and made money from 
the ore others declared barren. Then he 
bought a mine, endured the chaffing of older 
men, moved undisturbed among sneers pre- 
dicting his failure, and in a year became a 
millionaire. He had not studied nature’s 
idiosyncrasies for naught. He knew the ore 
chutes were there, and because he did not 
prate his knowledge on street corners he was 
the butt of the wiseacres. Heinze was now 
twenty-six years old. 

Thus early in life he foreshadowed his 
future. He possesses in a marked degree 
the wisdom of silence. He will absorb 
knowledge from a dozen persons and mull it 
over, reaching his own conclusions as to its 
value independent of his environment. His 
mind is logical in that he weighs every- 
thing by the standard: ‘‘How much is this 
worth to me? It may be valuable to others, 
but do I want it?’’ If he does, he carefully 
plans to get it. His success has been largely 
due to his close scrutiny and careful analysis 
of opportunities. If he learns a mine is to 
be sold he will secure all possible informa- 
tion about the mine and about its owners. 
When he bids for it he knows more about 
the property than the seller. He knows 
whether rich ore chutes cut into it or not. 
That’s Columbia education, supplemented by 
keen study of Butte’s veins. 

So Heinze grew and bought other mines. 
At twenty-seven he was worth two millions. 
He was called lucky by the thoughtless, 
shrewd by his competitors, and dangerous 
by his enemies. Other young men had gone 
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Anaconda Mines in the Distance 


Showing the 


General View of Butte, 


to mining camps and luckily bought 
bonanzas. Heinze would overreach 
himself. He had gone up like a rocket, 
his collapse would be as sudden. They 
forgot the hours spent underground, 
and ignored the genius of the man. 
They did not consider the many foiled 
attempts to sell him barren claims. 
They could see only results, and not 
comprehending the man, called it 
‘*Heinze’s luck.’? So it came to be 
a saying in Butte that Heinze could 
run cobblestones through his smelter 
and they would come out refined cop- 
per. 

Up to 1896 Heinze’s interests were 
centered in Butte. He had money 
enough to satisfy most men, but he 
was ambitious. Leaving his Butte in- 
terests in competent hands, he went 
to British Columbia, where he built a 
smelter to reduce the ores of the new 
Rossland camp. The mines, though 
rich in ore, were poor in cash, and 
lie had to advance money to pay the 
n.iners. Then he had to build a rail- 
way to get the ore down the mountain 
to his plant. Soon he had a million 
dollars tied up. Then he branched out 
and sought to open a new mineral em- 
pire, 100,000 square miles in area, 
wherein lay millions of tons of gold, 
silver and copper, awaiting the drill 
and retort to become cash or com- 
merce. It would vastly benefit the 
province. He sought a cash and land 
subsidy from the Dominion Govern- 
ment to build a hundred miles of new 
railway. When almost won, the sub- 
sidy was lost to Heinze by the over- 
enthusiastic remark of an agent, who 
said: ‘‘Heinze will have a short line 
to the Pacific Coast before the Cana- 
dian Pacific wakes up to what he is 
doing.’’ That roused the Canadian Pa- 
cific. They would brook no poaching 
on their domain, and when Heinze 
showed neither fear nor shrinking in 
face of their displeasure, they threat- 
ened to parallel his railway, build new 
smelters and cheapen shipments else- 
where. They said Heinze was an in- 
terloper and must be taught a lesson. 
He was growing too fast for so young 
aman. And clouds gathered over his 
horizon. 

At this time a mining engineer, who 
when in dire need had been employed 
by Heinze, made plans of his mines 
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and carried them te the Boston and Montana 
Company. They jumped at the bait and 
many, seared with jealousy from his rapid 
rise, joined the hue and cry of ‘‘Down with 
Heinze.’’ E 

The young Napoleon faced an awkward 
situation. If the Canadian Pacific kept their 
threats, and their engineers were already 
making surveys for a parallel line, his in- 
vestment was almost a total loss. If his 
Butte mines were enjoined, his income was 
greatly reduced. Many men would have 
been flurried and anxious. Heinze was not. 
He was as self-poised as when under a clear 
sky. Some men grow hurried under adverse 


mit an overt act, yet when President Biglow, 
of that company, charged him, in language 
polite, with stealing $300,000 worth of ore 
by surreptitiously mining in their ground, 
and threatened suit, Heinze’s reply was 
quick and penetrative: 

**If you do, sir, I will involve every mine 
of yours in Butte in litigation.”’ 

There are over seventy actions now pend- 
ing in Montana courts. Again was he under- 
estimated because of his youth, and his 
ability and exact knowledge of Butte’s 
mines were ignored. 

He had foreseen litigation. The complica- 
tion of the lines defining Butte’s mines 
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The West Colusa Mine and the M. O. P. Smelter. 


conditions. Heinze only became cooler and 
more deliberate. Calmly as though planning 
a holiday trip, he arranged to sell his rail- 
way and smelter to the Canadian Pacific. 

He went to Montreal, saw the men con- 
trolling the Canadian Pacific, and in a two 
hours’ argument convinced them they could 
buy his properties cheaper than they could 
duplicate them. He showed them the cost 
of his experiments in reducing the refractory 
ores of Rossland, and offered the secret 
of their economical smelting with his hold- 
ings. They bought at his price. Heinze 
made a quarter of a million, and retained a 
land subsidy of 2,000,000 acres. Then he re- 
turned to Butte, and the copper war was on. 

He was angered at the treachery of his 
trusted engineer, and the action of Boston 
and Montana in accepting the plans made 
him belligerent. So, while he would not com- 


showed him it was inevitable. Hence he 
was prepared for it. His brother, A. P. 
Heinze, had diligently studied mining law 
and become as well qualified to defend a 
mining claim as Heinze was to work it. Nor 
had political necessities been overlooked. 
Heinze’s vice-president and manager, John 
MacGinnis, had quietly secured a strong fol- 
lowing for the M..O. P. Company. Heinze 
came in contact with the big men, and by 
his courtesy and dignity impressed them. 
MacGinnis, who is about Heinze’s age, had 
become the friend of all Butte. He was in 
touch with miners and smelter men, and his 
popularity was untouched political capital. 
In selecting his attorneys, Heinze chose men 
who had already attained suecess in mining 
law. He paid them handsomely and required 
their best talents. Fof two years he held 
his own and bought property adjacent to 
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Street Scene in Butte, Showing the City Hall. 


that of his opponents as points of vantage 
for counter-attack and reprisal. If he found 
ore, he mined it. If it paid, it increased his 
bank account. In any event, his title afforded 
ground upon which to build a legal, outpost. 
Under this new phase of his life, Heinze 
developed into a general of keen perception 
and unexpected strategy. When his oppo- 
nents scored a vital point against him, they 
found just behind a barricade that was in- 
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vincible. He builded his plans in series, 
each one independent of the other, but so 
closely allied as to form a perfect whole. 
Heinze enjoyed the strife. The battle of 
minds sharpened his judgment and made his 
prescience keener. 

The Boston and Montana was no match 
for him. Then came a foe hitherto invin- 
cible, the Standard Oil men that controlled 
Amalgamated Copper. Daly had left Butte 
and the Amalgamated had absorbed most of 
the Butte mines. Could Heinze hold his 
own against this masterful combination of 
money and men? Butte held its breath. 
They knew Heinze, his determination, his 
ability and his personality. They gave him 
all credit, but what could one man do 
against so powerful a corporation? It is the 
unexpected that either crushes or reinforces 
a man. 

In Butte the people wanted Heinze to win. 
His opponents attempted a master-stroke. 
They would elect judges who were not 
Heinze’s friends. That would cripple him at 
the start. He was forced into politics, as he 
was forced into litigation. If his enemies 
made the election of two, county judges the 
turning point in the struggle, Heinze would 
aid in the election of men at least impartial 
in trying his cases. If he won, he would 
score a victory. He must succeed or.suffer 
probable defeat. 

With the same acumen he used in mining, 
he called his-lieutenants together and laid 
his plans. MacGinnis was to manage the 
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The M. O. P. Concentrators. 


In the distance at “A"’ is the Homestake Mine, the development 


which has proved the wide extent of the copper belt at Butte 
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campaign, and here Heinze’s judgment of 
his manager was verified. Coming to Mon- 
tana to take charge of Daly’s mining sup- 
ply store, MacGinnis had demonstrated 
ability to accomplish results, that had been 
overlooked by others. He rose from one 
position to another and finally became man- 
ager. Then Heinze employed him, and the 
policy of fair treatment, courteous atten- 
tion, and prompt justice toward employees 
became the synonym for employment by the 
M. O. P. Company. It was seed well planted, 
and it was ripe for harvesting in the sum- 
mer of 1900, when votes were more essen- 
tial than dollars, and hearty good-will more 
valuable than purchased service. There 
were 12,000 miners in Butte. They con- 
trolled the county, and would swing the 
state. They must be segregated, and their 
votes gained to insure success. 

Every day’s work in Heinze’s mines is 
tabulated. He knows to a cent the cost of 
each foot of drift, upraise or level. His 
miners, in common with all others in Butte, 
worked ten hours for $3.50. There had been 
some agitation for an eight-hour day. Mac- 
Ginnis consulted his tables of cost and result. 
Then he talked with Heinze, and a committee 
of the Miners’ Union called and asked for 
the eight-hour day. It was smilingly granted. 

Some men would have been gruff about a 
twenty per cent. reduction in labor, with 
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John MacGinnis. 


Vice-President and General Manager of the Montana Ore Purchasing 
Company 


no diminution in pay. Heinze 
was courteous, even kindly 
with the committee, and 
wished them success in se- 
curing the same concession 
from the other mines. It 
was political wisdom of a 
high order. He felt the 
Amalgamated Copper Com- 
pany would never grant the 
concession. Heinze’s stroke 
proved the winning card in 
the campaign. But it was 
also a success financially. 
Heinze’s eight-hour men did 
ten per cent. more work 
than they had done in ten 
hours. Just before this the 
Amalgamated Company had 
forced Heinze to give a bond 
for $1,250,000 in a case be- 
fore the Supreme Court. To 
their amazement, he gave it. 
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Sixty-ton Crane in the M. O. P. Smelter. 


The largest crane in any smelter in America, 


Then he was harried on all 
sides by court orders, re- 
straining and mandatory, by 
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Stanley Gifford, Treasurer of the M. O. P. Co. 


examinations and legal chicanery; but he 
was the same confident, complacent man he 
had been when he came to Butte a mining 
engineer. His opponents scurried here and 
there. Heinze planned coolly and his lieu- 
tenants quickly carried out his ideas. 

As Heinze’s own party, the Republican, 
was allied with the Amalgamated Company, 
MacGinnis organized the Labor Party. In- 
herently, the workingmen were opposed to 
anything savoring of the name trust. It 


became a union perfect in its assimilation, 
because identical in its aims. It guided the 
12,000 votes in Butte in one direction. It 
did more. It elected members of the legisla- 
ture pledged to give all mine, mill and 
smelter men in the state an eight-hour day. 
Here was Heinze’s finesse. He was the 
leader of the movement. He was a fighter. 
Single-handed he was battling Standard Oil. 
Butte admired grit, appreciated courage, 
and flocked to his standard. 

Heinze himself left his office and sprang 
into the first rank in denouncing trust meth- 
ods and trust aims. His début before 3,000 
miners in the Butte Auditorium was an ova- 
tion. He was not an orator. He had rarely 
made a public speech, never a political one. 
His very person breathed the earnestness 
and sincerity of his purpose and his opening 
sentence, ‘‘My friends, I am here to-night 
to make common cause with you against our 
common enemy,’’ was interrupted by ap- 
plause that shook windows and made floors 
tremble. He had not descended to the 
miners’ level. He had lifted them to his own, 
and he won 1,500 votes that night. He 
won his political fight, and his candidates 
for judges were overwhelmingly elected. 
He had met the men of Standard Oil, and 
had utterly routed them. But he was pitted 
against a foe that never gives up. Defeated 
in Butte, they carried the fight to Helena, 
and not content with opposing an eight-hour 
law, they passed an act which, if it became 
a law, would permit Butte litigation to be 








Converters in the M. O. P. Smelte1 
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transferred to remote counties of the state 
and cases to be tried before judges better 
versed in sheep and cattle than in mines and 
lateral rights. 

Here again was shown Heinze’s foresight, 
for the governor wrote ‘‘Veto,’’ and the 
effort was a failure. But suppose another 
had been governor and signed the bill? 
That contingency also was foreseen and ob- 
viated. There had been four gubernatorial 
tickets in the field. Two of the candidates 
were supported and nominated by agents of 
the Amalgamated. ‘The Republican stood a 
chance to be elected if the Democratic and 
Labor candidates remained in the race. 
Some men would have ridiculed a labor 
movement and laughed its possibilities aside. 
Such men would have failed where Heinze 
succeeded. They would have put their all 
into a mine on some one’s recommendation. 
But Heinze had been consulted in the selec- 
tion of the candidates and the central com- 





Hauling Ore Through the Streets of Butte. 


mittees. When it became necessary to 
unite upon one man, the Labor people, not 
unmindful of his assistance, were quick to 
see the way to make doubt, certainty. They 
withdrew their nominees and put the Demo- 
crats in their place. It was the massing 
together of two parallel streams to turn one 
wheel. That’s how the governor came to 
veto the bill, for he was not ungrateful. 

Sut Heiu*>’s success had made new ene- 
mies. Men who were jealous professed fear 
of his growing power, and enmity’s tongue 
had been busy. The session of the legisla- 
ture had narrowly escaped bloodshed, and 
Heinze’s life had been threatened by over- 
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zealous agents of the opposition. It had 
been a strenuous struggle, and no quarter 
had been asked or given. Two men who 
were on his bond for $825,000 sought to 
withdraw, claiming they had been deceived 
as to the facts when they became surety. 
No effort was spared to harass him, and 
finally when the Supreme Court demanded 
an additional] bond of $350,000 in the former 
case, it was expected Heinze would go down 
from sheer inability to secure so great a 
bond. Former colleagues were now unfriend- 











Street Scene in Butte. 


ly, and this man, triumphant in recent vic- 
tories, seemed to have met his Waterloo. 
His resources were thought to be at an end. 
Some of his mines were tied up by court 
order; and requests to former friends to be- 
come his surety met with flat refusal. Did 
Heinze give up? No. The martial strain in 
his blood beat faster under stress of battle. 
Much experience crowded into ten years had 
developed rare diplomacy. He leaped the 
breach: by organizing a surety company that 
gave bond for him, only to have it rejected. 
Then the company paid $350,000 cash into 
court as a guarantee their bond was good. 
Contempt proceedings followed, only to show 
that the rejected company had assets of 
cash and negotiable bonds to the amount of 
$1,630,000 on deposit in a trust company. 
Thus again Heinze scored victory. Heinze’s 
opponents never realize the extent of his 
resources. They reckon without considering 
his versatility. 

Heinze’s latest move, the consolidation of 
all his Montana properties into the United 
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Copper Company, and its successful flota- 
tion by vice-president MacGinnis, with an 
incorporation in New Jersey, reaching at 
one stroke the very center of Amalgamated’s 
stronghold, is characteristic of the man. No 
legislation hostile to his company can be en- 
acted unless equally inimical to his oppo- 
nent, Amalgamated Copper. In this last 
movement, Heinze had boldly entered the 
arena of Wall Street and'widened the area 


Magazine 


But his actions are generally clouded to 
the outsider until fully ripe. 

In his contact with men he impresses 
them as possessing force, versatility, deter- 
mination and perseverance. His urbanity is 
rarely ruffled, and he seldom expresses an 
adverse opinion of any one. Even when 
sorely tried, he will ask an opinion about 
the person he may dislike or distrust, but 
will not state his own. 
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The Minnie Healey Mine. 


This mine, valued at $10, was r ntly decided to be Heinze'’s property by Judge Harney 


of his operations, and strengthened his lines 
to meet his enemy on their own chosen 
field. 

Personally, Heinze is courteous, suave 
and dignified. He has the prominent nose 
common to men of force and action, the 
broad forehead of the logician, and a high 
head that carries an active and exceedingly 
well-balanced brain. His five feet nine carry 
one hundred and ninety pounds. He has 
heavy shoulders and muscular hands. His 
neck shows the fighter, while his eye of 
dark brown indicates the gentler nature dor- 
mant in the man. 

Heinze is a better judge of things than of 
men. In the material he is acute and keen, 
with a predominant shrewdness. He will 
penetrate to the core of a proposition quickly 
and he is rarely mistaken. He will listen 
quietly, ask a few questions apathetically, 
and then strike the keynote of the problem 
in one short sentence. In business matters 
his judgment is excellent. 


Heinze is, in some instances, a very grate- 
ful man. When he first came to Butte he 
was nursed through typhoid by a gambler, 
and he has staked that man at various times 
to the amount of $20,000. He has in his 
employ men who are retained and _ paid 
salaries for what they have done, not be- 
cause they are valuable now. If he likesa 
man, it requires incontrovertible proof to 
convince him of his failings. If he dislikes 
or distrusts one, his unbelief is well nigh 
insurmountable. He may mean to be just, 
and may think he is, but he is influenced by 
those he trusts. His close personal environ- 
ment controls his friendships. That’s his 
weakness. In business, he counsels and ques- 
tions, but the decision is his own. But in 
dealing with men the opinions o* others fre- 
quently bias his verdict. No man enters his 
employ in a responsible position that does 
not run a gantlet of espionage and report, 
and an adverse criticism on the newcomer 
will remain in Heinze’s mind. His intuition 
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is small. He will see through the chicane of 
a business proposition at once; but he is 
slow in fathoming the motives of men. The 
keen reading of men, the quick perception 
of ability, has never been fully developed in 
Heinze. He has been too busy with mining 
to have concentrated his mind upon physiog- 
nomy. When he finds time he will remove 
this one deficiency. 

Heinze is not vindictive. He never pur- 


former. His manner changes under the in- 
fluence of the music. 

Heinze is popular in Butte because he has 
mingled without superiority with all classes. 
He was popular in British Columbia because 
he turned the ores of a struggling mining 
camp into cash, and thus brought thousands 
to the new country: His mess there was 
always the headquarters for all properly 
accredited. He enjoys society and is a 
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The Rarus Mine. 


This mine 


sues an enemy. If the enemy strikes he will 
hit back and harder, if possible, yet he must 
know the first blow was aimed directly at 
him. When asked once how much more evi- 
dence he desired of a colleague’s treachery, 
then apparent to every one else, he replied: 
‘‘Because he is treacherous is no reason why 
I should be.’’ The treachery of his engineer 
was rarely discussed by him, though never 
forgotten. 

Heinze is really hospitable. He rarely 
dines alone at his bachelor apartments: in 
Butte. He shows his esthetic inclination in 
rare Bohemian ware, Turkish and Smyrna 
rugs and handsome tapestries. He keeps a 
chef that furnishes epicurean dishes over 
which Heinze will discuss plans or tell a 
good story. He is in a sense majestic. It 
is the outcome of assured ability. It is not 
the assumption of a magisterial air to im- 
press subordinates. He will bow as cour- 
teously to a miner as a banker, and treat 
both with the same dignity. Socially he is 
genial, witty and enjoyable. When his work 
for the day is done he often amuses himself 
with the violin, on which he is a good per- 


was supposed to be barren when Heinze 


bought it. It tput of ore has made him rich 


favorite with the gentler sex. He has never 
married. 

In charity he is neither ostentatious nor 
prodigal. He wants to know that his money 
is properly applied. His fight against the 
Amalgamated Company, while it has made 
enemies of the weak and selfish, has made 
him many friends and hundreds of loyal 
followers, who are content to follow his 
standard, relying upon his leadership to win 
victory. If he ran for office he would win 
because he would first thoroughly canvass 
the situation and be sure of success or de- 
cline the honor. 

In the ten years he has been a prominent 
figure in the development of Butte he has 
laid a broad foundation of honor, integrity 
and reliability. His word is always good. 
His success has been rapid, but deserved. 
The totals appear stupendous, but they are 
the result of close reasoning, clear insight, 
careful consideration and a thorough knowl- 
edge of the strata underlying Butte. He 
was fortunate in being born gifted; but he 
deserves all the credit for developing, train- 
ing and directing his talents. 
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TOPICS OF 


HE past season of KE. H. Sothern has 
probably been the most successful and 
important one of this actor’s long and 

prosperous career. Several years ago Mr. 
Sothern was a money-maker and a matinée 
hero. A period of more ambitious effort 
followed. At first the public seemed to like 
him less in his new ventures. It did not ap- 
pear promising that the past master of such 
light comedy rdles as Lord Chumley and 


Captain Letterblair should attempt to pre-* 


sent ‘‘Hamlet,’’ with himself in the title 
part. But to all literal minds it soon be- 
came evident that Mr. Sothern’s H1mlet 
was a thoughtful, moving performance, and 
that his presentation of the tragedy was 
instinct with classic tradition and governed 
by the best taste and resource of modern 
stagecraft. Mr. Sothern’s other essay in 
daring theatrical convention was his produc- 
tion of Hauptmann’s symbolistic fairy play, 
“The Sunken Bell.’’ This enterprise won 
only partial success, principally, it must be 
admitted, because this kind of a play has 
little attraction for American audiences. In 
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Sothern in the Library of His New York Horne. 
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‘*Richard Lovelace,’’ written by Laurence 
Irving, Mr. Sothern had a_ well-conceived 
romantic play.ruined by certain radical de- 
fects in construction. After a few weeks 
‘*Richard Lovelace’’ was taken off to make 
way for Justin Huntly McCarthy’s romantic 
play, ‘‘If I Were King.’’? Mr. McCarthy 
built this drama around the personality of 
Francois Villon, paying little attention to 
the true life-story of the famous French 
poet, who was one of the most notorious 
criminals in literature. Despite this contra- 
diction of historical accuracy, ‘‘If I Were 
King’’ is aringing drama, lifted almost to 
the plane of literature by the grace and 
facility of Mr. McCarthy’s style. Mr. Soth- 
ern has enjoyed great prosperity with this 
production. Perhaps he is the better able 
on this account to give his promised elabo- 
rate revival of ‘‘Hamlet’’ next season. In 
these days when the croakers rail so per- 
sistently and often so justly against the 
commercialism of the drama, Mr. Sothern’s 
ambitious experiments merit constant atten- 
tion. He has reached that stage of his career 
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where he is sure of his public. He might 
pursue the path of peaceful conquest and 
pile up dollars until the end. But he prefers 
the joy of growing in art as he grows in 
years; and as the actor, unlike the author, 
has nothing to hope from posterity, we 
should give him his credit now. 

A melancholy instance of the swiftness 
with which oblivion swallows the actor’s 
glory is recorded in the last appear- 
ance of Madame Modjeska, who as- 
suredly ranks among the greatest 
actresses of the American theatre. 
Madame Modjeska made her last ap- 
pearance at Orange, New Jersey, 
early in May, 1902. How many of 
the thousands that had been thrilled 
by the glow, the purity, the fervor 
of genius of this famous tragedienne, 
knew anything about her last appear- 
ance? What must have been her 
thoughts that night? When one 
comes to the end of a journey one 
looks back at the road that has been 
traveled. All the scenes, all the 
happen‘ngs, all the emotions of the 
past live again in an essential mo- 
ment of recollection. Contrast the 
triumphs of Madame Modjeska’s 
noble career with the heaviness of 
the last night on the stage in a 
suburb. There must be anguish for 
a distinguished player even in a last 
night that wears away in peans of 
applause, heaps of flowers and the 
hysterical cheers of grateful and 
sorrowful auditors. To make the 
final farewell under such circum- 
stances as Modjeska’s was made, has 
something in it of sourness and 
squalor to spoil the serenest temper. 
From the public’s point of view, 
such a going-out does not seem 
right. As the critic of the Brooklyn 


Eagle has suggested, Modjeska Who will 


should go out in the blaze of a 
special Shakespeare production in New 
York. She should have the aid of the fore- 
most actors in the country. Such a last 
night would be a star in the crown of the 
American stage; and might richly repay the 
managers that made it possible. The latter 
argument should touch some sensitive heart. 
The sudden close of the useful career of 
Mr. Daniel Harkins offers another exam- 
ple of the wanton fate that follows actors. 
In the days of their shining, fate pours on 
them a prodigality of favors. When the 
twilight of age begins to fall, none so bereft, 


so defeated, so alone. For many years Mr. 
Harkins was a familiar figure in the best 
companies of New York. During several 
seasons he played important parts in Mr. 
Richard Mansfield’s Company. His work was 
always finished, intelligent and refined. The 
reputation he made was substantial and dig- 
nified, but without any of the fame that at- 
taches to certain personalities on the stage. 





Elizabeth Tyree. 


be starred by H. B. Harris, in a romanti medy, “Gretna Green.” 


Fame is only for the few; and frequently 
the few depend more for their fame on the 
peculiarity of their character than on the 
work they do as actors. Mr. Harkins’ last 
engagement was to play the King in Henry 
B. Harris’ production of ‘‘The Last Ap- 
peal.’’ During the first performance Mr. 
Harkins was suddenly stricken with aphasia. 
He could not recall his lines and consequently 
confused the actors that depended on hiin 
for their cue. The next day he was taken 
away to a country retreat. The latest re- 
ports say that he is improving in health; 
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Eleanor Robson and Kyrle Bellew in a Special Pro- 
duction of the Balcony Scene from 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 


but the probabilities are that he will not 
play again. While this sudden ending to a 
long, honored career is melancholy, it is 
grateful to remember that Mr. Harkins, 
while always a capable actor, remains one of 
the gentlemen of his profession. 

Henry B. Harris, who produced Leo Diet- 
richstein’s play, ‘‘The Last Appeal,’’ being 


Magazine 


one of the younger of our managers, is wor- 
thy of attention. In producing ‘‘Soldiers of 
Fortune,’’ he showed judgment that is being 
acknowledged by the profit and repute that 
have come to him. Richard Harding Davis 
is undeniably the most popular of American 
story-tellers; and a play made from one of 
his books was almost sure of success. In 
‘*The Last Appeal,’’ Mr. Harris did not find 
so attractive a feature. The play is full of - 
good drama, and it was excellently pre- 
sented. But the story and the style of the 
piece are unsuited to sophisticated audi- 
ences. In certain regions, such a play might 
win favor, but it is too old-fashionedly sen- 
timental and unreal for most people. For 
next season Mr. Harris is preparing two im- 
portant undertakings. He will star Miss 
Elizabeth Tyree in ‘‘Gretna Green,’’ a new 
play, and Miss Percy Haswell in ‘‘A Royal 
Family.’’ 

Another next-season production from 
which much is expected is ‘‘The Crisis.’’ 
James K. Hackett has been trying this 
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Wilton Lackaye 


One of the most gifted of American actor 


now playing BRINKER, in 
A Modern Magdalen 
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Daniel Harkins. 


dramatization on the road and seems 
to have found in it a satisfactory 
medium. The play was made from 
the novel by Winston Churchill, and 
the claim is advanced that it is 
one of the only book plays that has 
not been butchered in the process of 
preparation for the stage. Mr. 
Hackett has spent a good deal of 
money in.staging Mr. Churchill’s 
very popular story. The picturesque 
scenes in St. Louis just previous to 
and during the Civil War are ade- 
quately shown, yet there is almost 
a total absence of the smoke and 
din of battle, the war being used 
merely as a background for a de- 
lightful love story. It has been 
said that the scene at Colonel Car- 


- vel’s country place, where the belles 


and beaux of old St. Louis dance 
the Virginia reel on the moonlit 
lawn, is the prettiest piece of set- 
ting that has been seen since the 
days of Augustus Thomas’ charm- 
ing “‘Alabama.’’ Mr. Hackett’s 
performance as Stephen Brice has 
pleased the critics in the Middle 
West; and what is more notable, 
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Mary Mannering. 


Who has been appearing wit! w, in a special production of “The 
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his production of ‘‘The Crisis’’ has been well 
received in the South. It is encouraging to 
note that this play, built around the most 
stirring period of our national life, has dis- 
placed ‘‘Don Cesar de Bazan’’ in Mr. Hack- 
ett’s repertory. Neither Mr. Hackett’s ‘‘Don 
Cesar’? nor that of Mr. Faversham was 
worth the time and care required to play 
them—to say nothing of the 
money. Miss Nancy Paget 
A production of equal im- — who will appearina 
portance announced for next ‘eitn. 
season is the dramatic version 
of Hall Caine’s novel, ‘‘The Eternal City.’ 
While one may question whether Hall Caine’s 
resource and indefatigableness were suf- 
ficient to impress the reading public with 
the great value of his novel, ‘‘The Eternal 
City,’’ there is but little doubt that the 
play from this book will win tremendous 
success. In the first place Hall Caine is a 
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Act IV of Winston Churchill’s Play, **The Crisis.” 
Charlotte Walker James K. Hackett Geo. Le Soir. 
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maker of thrilling melodrama. Also 
he points his melodrama with a 
morality tip. He is a writer for 
the million as surely as Henry James 
is a writer for the few. Add to 
these circumstances that the presen- 
tation of the play will be sumptuous. 
Viola Allen seems to have been born 
to play the Hall Caine type of hero- 
ine. She may essay other characters 
of finer mould in ambitious inter- 
vals, but she is never so satisfactory 
to so many people as when playing a 
Hall Caine type of heroine. Edward 
J. Morgan is to play the part of 
David Rossi, and KE. M. Holland will 
impersonate the Pope of Rome 
Whether Mr. Holland was born ver- 
satile or not, the demands of his 
career must have made him so. 
From Eben Holden to the Pope of 
Rome is a journey much longer than 
from York State to the Vatican. 
Paris is much nearer Rome, and yet 
the countless vagabond husbands and 
rakish bachelors that Mr. Holland 
gave us formerly in the transla- 
tions of Palais Royal farces, have 











little in common with the character 
he is now to undertake. As far as 
we may judge, however, Mr. Hol- 
land: seems to be an ideal choice 
for this difficult role. He has 
abundant talent, intelligence, experi- 
ence. 

In addition to an announcement 
that he purposes to retire from the 
stage after next season and devote 
himself to play-writing, Richard 
Mansfield promises an_ elaborate 
production of ‘‘Julius Cesar’’ for 
the coming fall. Mr. Mansfield has 
selected for himself the rodle of 
Brutus. The part of Mare Antony 
has been alloted to Arthur Forrest. 
For this production Mr. Mansfield 
has secured the extravagant outfit 
that Beerbohm Tree got together 
when he received this Shakespearean 
play in London. Another Beerbohm 
Tree outfit that will be brought 
to this country next season is 
*‘Ulysses,’’ which will be pro- 
duced by Charles Frohman. Mean- 
while Mr. Tree himself discreetly 
abides in London. 
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